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How Creo-Dipt Stain Sales Were 
Increased 33% Per Cent 


A Special Campaign Was Put Behind a Neglected Product and Many 
New Outlets Opened Up 


By Marland S. Wolf 


Manager, Stain Department, Creo-Dipt Company, Inc. 


N September, the 1931 sales of 
l Creo-Dipt stains passed 1930's 
total volume, and since then they 
have continued to increase at the 
rate of 33% per cent over a year 
ago. 

The Creo-Dipt Company, which 
started marketing its stains three 
years ago, has advertised and sold 
Creo-Dipt stained shingles for the 
last twenty years. During this 
time, it and its competitors have 
produced shingles for the sidewalls 
and roofs of tens of thousands of 
houses all over the country. 

Strangely enough, however, no 
one had ever seriously attempted 
to reach the thousands whose 
shingle homes need regular recon- 
ditioning. Paint distributors, who 
are the natural outlet for a product 
of this nature, all carried limited 
stocks of shingle stain which they 
made themselves or bought from 
various paint manufacturers. How- 
ever, no one considered shingle 
stains seriously—they were quite 
obscured by oils, varnishes, lac- 
quers and the other products which 
make up the sinews of the paint 
industry. 

Shingle stains were without 
benefit of sales contests or adver- 
tising. There they were—you took 
them if you wanted them, and if 
you didn’t no one bothered you. 
This situation was both an advan- 
tage and a disadvantage to our or- 
ganization. 

It was an advantage because pos- 
sible competition was unaware of 


its opportunities, or disdainful to- 
ward them in comparison with its 
other products. It was a disad- 
vantage because apathetic dis- 
tributors require a lot of persua- 
sion and demonstration to convince 
them that a step-child can really 
amount to something in the world 
of increased profits and volume. 

The manner in which the com- 
pany overcame this inertia is the 
answer to the steady growth of its 
stain business. Perhaps the best 
way to illustrate the method is to 
analyze a campaign tried with 
marked success this fall. For, al- 
though one campaign does not 
make a sales record, this campaign 
illustrates the type of merchandis- 
ing which successfully solves the 
kind of distribution problem our 
company had to answer. 

The purposes of the campaign 
were fourfold: 

1. To open every desirable pros- 
pective jobber not already han- 
dling our line of stains as a dis- 
tributor. 

2. To sell every active jobber a 
stock order. 

3. To assure the jobber, whether 
old or new, a profitable fall busi- 
ness if he went into this campaign 
and properly followed it up. 

4. To get the jobber’s active co- 
operation in following up the cam- 
paign. The company naturally 
wanted him to follow up every 
prospect because that was the best 
way to prove to him how large the 
re-staining market really is. 
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This Is the Inside Spread of the Broadside Sent by the Company to the Dealer's 
List of Prospects as a Part of the Direct-Mail Campaign 


These purposes were achieved 
by developing a direct-mail cam- 
paign which reached every stained 
shingle home owner in the dis- 
tributor’s territory, and told every 
painter and retail account what the 
jobber was doing to increase their 
business this fall. There were two 
very unusual features about the 
direct-mail plan. 

In the first place, the company 
paid to every jobber co-operating 
in the plan 5 cents for each 
name for a list of stained shingle 
houses in his community. Not only 
did the company make the mailings 
free of charge—it actually paid the 
jobber for names which were pros- 
pects for many other products he 
sold in addition to its line of 
stains. 

Secondly, before proceeding with 
the campaign, the company de- 
manded an order from the jobber. 
This provision forced accounts al- 
ready handling the product to fill 
their stocks and it stopped the 
argument that “We will take on 
your line as soon as you create a 
demand for it in this territory”— 
a snag which manufacturers intro- 
ducing new products strike with 
increasing frequency. It also 
helped get the co-operation from 
jobbers which the company consid- 
ered so important. A substantial 
investment, especially this year, 


stimulates the dealer to get his or- 
ganization working on a product 
to move it off his shelves and out 
of his stock rooms. 

The company realized that accu- 
rate lists were essential, and that 
offering to pay for a list without 
setting a limit on its size made the 
campaign budget vulnerable to a 
wasteful attack. Therefore, it 
stipulated that the lists would be 
paid for at the rate of 5 cents 
per name up to an additional 10 
per cent discount on the net 
amount of the distributor’s initial 
order and all orders placed within 
a month after he entered the cam- 
paign. That is, if after deducting 
his trade discounts, the jobber's 
invoice came to $300, he was en- 
titled to $30 worth, or 600 names. 
He could use this extra discount 
only for compiling a Creo-Dipt 
mailing list. If he was entitled 
to $30 worth of names and sub- 
mitted only $20 worth, $20 extra 
was all he received. 

In addition to paying for a list 
of prospects who needed these 
stains for their homes this fall, 
the company furnished the dealer 
with folders, color pads and a com- 
plete window display. 

The mailings to the jobber’s 
prospects were planned to appear 
as though the jobber himself had 
prepared them. The first piece 
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A. eleven o'clock 550—575—600 
men line up before the doors of the Bowery Mission 
for a bowl of stew and a great generous slice of 
bread. Again at nine o’clock 400 men, all that can 
crowd into the chapel, get a husky sandwich and a 
bowl of steaming coffee. This is the Bowery Mission 
Bread Line, that you have always heard of, but prob- 
ably have never seen. 

For over fifty years the generosity of Christian 


Dealer's Herald readers has made it possible for us to feed 

and cloth and, many times, send these men back to 
his or- their families—heartened in body and spirits, re- 
product stored to manhood. 
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was a two-color broadside utilizing 
a copy theme and _ illustration 
which had brought a large num- 
ber of returns in the company’s 
consumer advertising. On the out- 
side was an illustration of a paint- 
er’s hand brushing a shingle sur- 
face with the caption above it 
“Give Faded Shingles New Color 
and Life.” The illustration and 
caption were repeated on the in- 
side, and with them went the teaser 
copy reading: “If you’ve been won- 
dering what to do about faded old 
shingles, turn the page.” 

The inside spread carried a photo 
of a stained shingle home, the cap- 
tion “Creo-Dipt stains are the only 
proper material for recoloring old 
shingles,” explanatory copy about 
these stains, the jobber’s imprint 
in bold type and a return card ad- 
dressed to the jobber. 

The broadside was followed at 
three-day intervals by two letters, 
on stationery imprinted with the 
jobber’s name and address, repeat- 
ing the message of the broadside. 
A return card addressed to the 
dealer and a folder were enclosed 
with each letter. 

Another important feature of the 
campaign, and one which greatly 
increased the distributor's enthu- 
siasm, was the manner in which 
the company tied in his painter 
and dealer customers. A _ paint 
jobber does both a wholesale and 
retail business. A large percentage 
of the former is carried on with 
master painters, most of whom 
have been hard hit in the current 
depression and are exceedingly 
anxious to get work. 

As soon as a distributor placed 
his initial stock order, the company 
took his painter list and circular- 
ized it with a broadside which in- 
vited the painter to co-operate in 
the campaign. This broadside car- 
ried the same illustration used on 
the consumer mailing piece—a pic- 
ture of a painter’s hand and above 
it the caption “Brush Out Depres- 
sion.” The caption and illustra- 
tion were repeated on the inside, 
with additional copy urging the 
painter to “Join our big drive for 
new stain business.” The broad- 
side then went on to tell how the 
jobber was compiling a mailing list 
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of shingled houses in need of re- 
staining, making mailings to them 
and contacting them through per- 
sonal calls and over the telephone 

The broadside, over the jobber’s 
signature, pointed out that this was 
a new, non-competitive market and 
offered the painter a portion o/ 
the list so he could contact the 
prospects and take their orders for 
these stains and any other painting 
they needed. There was a return 
card in the broadside, addressed to 
the jobber, asking for a list oi 
prospects and some of our litera 
ture imprinted especially for the 
painter. 

This broadside, as well as the 
two letters that followed it, promi 
nently displayed the jobber’s name 
and address. 

Distributors were quick to see 
the opportunity this campaign gave 
them of going to their painter cus- 
tomers with an idea which would 
increase their business. Not only 
did it offer the painter an entirely 
new outlet for his labor, it also 
gave him the opportunity to so- 
licit additional work from his 
Creo-Dipt stain customer. For 
example, every re-staining job is 
also a trim painting job and once 
an enterprising painter starts 
working he can find any number 
of other things around a home that 
need rebeautifying. 

The company tries very hard to 
get the jobber to open, retail ac- 
counts by using these stains as 
a leader. This is often a diffi- 
cult task because of the equivocal 
position of the so-called paint dis- 
tributor who does both a whole- 
sale and retail business. Many 
of the smaller dealers are jealous 
of the distributor, considering him 
a competitor who can undersell be- 
cause of the larger trade discounts 
he can demand from manu factur- 
ers. 

The company has been increas- 
ingly successful during the last 
year in helping break down this 
resistance through missionary work 
on the part of its own salesmen, 
through encouraging the jobber to 
maintain the company’s list prices 
and through merchandising helps 
similar to its fall stain campaign. 
(Continued on page 100) 
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4’/, Millions Saved 
just for Christmas! 








Journal-Bulletin 


FAMILIES 


In Providence 


19 oF 20 
In Rhode Is Island 


2 our 3 


of all families 
who read English 





HRISTMAS Club checks totaling 
close to $4,250,000 will be mailed 
the first of December to holders of 
Club accounts in Rhode Island banks. 


This estimate by bank officials is 
above the 1929 total. It is but a 
drop in the great reservoir of Rhode 
Island savings, which have set a 
record mark well over a third of a 
billion—more than twice the pro- 
portionate per capita figure for the 
United States. 


Christmas Club checks are signifi- 
cant, however, as a fund specifically 
intended to be available for spend- 
ing at this season. Their release 
early in December is a definite stim- 
ulus to retail trade—and particularly 
to the sale of advertised products 
which have a gift appeal. 
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Product research + study of markets and 
merchandising + complete advertising service in 
newspapers, magazines, radio, and outdoor. 
An organization of more than eleven hundred 

people, located in twenty-two offices in 


the market centers of the world 


NEW YORK ~- 420 Lexington Avenue + 1 Wall Street 
CHICAGO + 410 North Michigan Avenue 


SAN FRANCISCO - BOSTON + CINCINNATI - ST. LOUIS 
LOS ANGELES - MONTREAL - TORONTO ~ « London 
Paris - Madrid + Stockholm + Copenhagen + Berlin + Antwerp 
Sao Paulo - Buenos Aires + Port Elizabeth - Bombay + Sydney 


Latin-American and Far Eastern Division, 420 Lexington Ave.. New York 









Who Wrote It? 


Old-Fashioned Sincerity and Directness Badly Needed in 
Much Advertising 


By Amos 


UITE naturally my mail con- 

tains more charity appeals 
these days than it has for many 
years past. These appeals come 
from all sorts of sources and one 
realizes the worthiness of practi- 
cally all of them. Yet as the flood 
increased I found myself wonder- 
ing who wrote some of them. Too 


Bradbury 


der. “Oatmeal porridge for the 
early morning breakfast of those 
who tramp the streets from dawn 
looking for work,’ sounds as 
though it had been written by a 
man who knew what he was writ- 
ing about. In writing about home- 
less men the writer told how care 
was taken that the man’s self-re 





many bore unmistak- aii 
ably the _ professional 
touch. Beautifully ~ 


printed, finely  illus- 
trated, the words about 
the various charities had 
a sort of sameness. Some 
of them sounded to me 
like clever copy as 
against an urgent belief 
in the cause. There 
were many fine words 
but many of them 
lacked that real ring 
of sincerity which ap- 





ruin, 


has over two thousand centers, always open, with a welcome for 
the poor and distressed. 
social welfare minister to the limit of their capacity. 
the past year the work of helping and healing has increased al- 
most beyond calculation. 
knew poverty have been added to the ranks of the hungry. 
Ashamed, bewildered, they have sought the aid and advice of The 
Salvation Army. 
The unemployed have been fed and clothed, turning « 


menace to society into an asset. 


An even larger program is demanded this Winter. The 


Tue SALVATION ARMY 


~ ~ 


In normal times thee outposts of 
But during 


Men and women who never before 


Thousands of homes have been saved from 





peared occasionally in a 


a 


of The Salvation Army to the solution of the un- 








personal letter written 
by a woman who had 


employment problem in national emergency relief, Christmas bas- 











given her life to a kets, family welfare and dozen other forms of assistance will 
cause and had been out | con over $4,000,000. We rely on our friends to give us thet 
ringing doorbells just 





before she sat down to 








write the letter. 

Then recently through 
the mail there came a 
booklet from the Sal- 
vation Army. Somehow it was 
different. I read it over carefully. 
The type wasn’t so “swell,” the 
words weren't fancy, but somehow 
each one seemed to have a ring of 
sincerity. 

The writer told of the free food 
stations. He pointed out that the 
sight of a long column of men 
lining the sidewalk waiting for a 
bowl of stew and a hunk of bread 
was as abhorrent to the Salvation 
Army as to other people who have 
had their sensitive feelings shocked 
by this satire on our social system. 
“But,” said the booklet, “a hungry 
man is a desperate man.” Food 
stations were written about as front 
line trenches against possible disor- 


Portion of a Salvation Army Magazine 


Advertisement 


spect was guarded. He told how the 
Army insisted on his giving four 
hours of labor a day in one of the 
various work shops; how with the 
co-operation of the New York 
Telephone Company, premises were 
loaned free of cost and two floors 
were fitted up as a cafeteria for 
young women who left their lodg- 
ings early in the morning in search 
of work and couldn't return until 
evening. People who often com- 
menced the day with no breakfast 
needed these rest rooms, and thie 
cafeteria meal was offered at a 
charge of 10 cents, if the girl had 
it; no charge if she didn’t. Here 
was a booklet which moved me by 
its simplicity. It wasn’t clever 
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All three of these gen- 
tlemen of the pen write, 
exclusively in Iowa, for 


The Des Moines 
Register and Tribune 


The newspaper that more than 200,000 
Iowa families depend upon! 















copy but it read like the urgent 
belief of the man who wrote it. 
When I saw later a magazine ad- 
vertisement signed by the Salva- 
tion Army in which another simple 
phrase was used which moved me, 
curiosity got the better of me and 
I found out what had by that time 
become almost a certainty. 

The man who writes the copy is 
W. L. Devoto, who has been an 
active member of the Salvation 
Army for many years. Here is a 
man in the uniform of that great 
Army, continually on the firing 
line. He gets his facts from his 
own experience and from his fel- 
low Army members who go into 
the homes, talking to the men and 
women who come to the canteens 
and to the bread lines. 

* * 

Last night as I looked over the 
pages of my favorite publication, I 
was asking myself the same ques- 
tion, “Who wrote it?” It was al- 
most possible while reading the 
pages to discover the ones that were 
written by the clever adcrafters 
and those that were written by men 
who had talked to salesmen, who 
had gone out where the goods were 
sold, who had been talking to con- 
sumers. It was easy to feel, as I 
did previously in the case of some 
of the charity appeals which came 
to my desk, that too many of them 
were written by advertising crafts- 
men, keen about the sound of a 
word and their mastery of it. 
When I was reading the Salvation 
Army booklet, I was reading words, 
not type. I was getting the man’s 
story, not thinking about the way 
he was writing it. 

Too rarely as I turned the pages 
did I notice that look and feel of 
sincerity, simplicity and directness 
which set the seal of authenticity 
on the advertising itself. Some of 
them did have that honesty of look, 
that believability which came, I be- 
lieve, because the men who wrote 
them, like Devoto of the Salvation 
Army, had gone out into the streets 
and byways to get the facts. 

Years ago we didn’t have the 
conscious craftsman in advertising. 
In the old days when I first read 
advertising it was written by the 
boss. It wasn’t very fancy. Some- 
times the English wasn’t entirely 
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correct. But it told a direct story, 
how the thing worked, what it 
would do, why a man should buy it. 
The man who wrote it knew that 
it had to sell goods for him. It 
was something he had to say about 
his product to get next month's 
rent. The experts who came later 
into advertising brought beauty and 
style, but I am wondering whether 
in the process they didn’t los 
something of that simplicity and 
directness which marked the old- 
time advertisements I remember. 
* ” ” 

To see if my memory was foo! 
ing me I looked today at an old 
magazine I have. It is the July 
Harper's of 1896, pre-Spanish wat 
The leading article was “General 
Washington” by a professor of his- 
tory named Woodrow Wilson. 

The Gold Dust copy was simple 
and direct. “When you climb the 
stairs at night.” Simple words fol- 
lowed about tired women. 

Another N. K. Fairbanks adver- 
tisement told how to keep shirt- 
waists in the springtime of life by 
washing with this soap. Murphy 
Varnish told how a good finish in 
a home made for “fixed and solid 
value.” Ivory Soap told how a 
bath was a good tonic and fine for 
the nerves. An airbrake maker told 
how just one squeeze slowed down 
a wild bicycle, and Dixon told how 
its graphite saved muscles on steep 
grades. 

I could cite twenty advertise- 
ments in this issue which in simple 
words told the customer what thc 
product would do. 

Each of these advertisements has 
a ring of sincerity as though the 
man who wrote it had some- 
thing on his chest he had to say, 
and was more interested in saying 
it than in writing what Cyrus Cur- 
tis once called “a nice little mess 
of words.” 

Sometimes I wonder if many 
manufacturers don’t also ask about 
their copy, “Who wrote it? A man 
in a cubby-hole turning out words 
or a man who talked to the sales- 
men, to the buyers, to the retailer 
and got his stuff hot off the 
griddle ?” 

It is a question that is pertinent 
at a time when advertising is gct- 
ting back into shirt sleeves. 
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Wisconsin Farmers Are 


Relatively “Well-Off” 
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E average farmer in the United States will 
receive in cash income from his products 
this year only 68% of what he received on the 
average in the preceding five years. But Wis- 
consin farmers, always leaders in wresting a 
maximum return from the soil, continue to have 
a relatively high income which is 80% of the 
five year average. 


Diversified agricultural efforts stabilize the farm 
income in Wisconsin just as diversified industrial 
production maintains a high level of buying 
power in Milwaukee. The combination makes 
the Milwaukee-Wisconsin market one of the 
most steady buying areas at all times. Here, too, 
you can increase the margin of profit because 
of thorough one paper coverage afforded by The 
Milwaukee Journal at one low advertising cost. 
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THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 
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40 mutes 


FROM CHICAGO I 


OUT OF 
BOUNDS 


IN BUSINESS, 4s si 


golf, the big idea is to shoot the 
course in the fewest strokes possible. 
Not how many, mind you, but how— 
FEW! ... Shanked shots, stubbed 
shots, topped shots, hooks and fad 
—all this is the mark of the dub or 
worse still, the man who doesn't 
care. 

The Audit Bureau of Circulations has 
carefully surveyed this Chicago ter: 
ritory and very definitely established 


SCATTE RVI LLE the outside limits of the profit-pro- 
BEWARE ducing trade area at “40 miles.” This 
being the case, there is no _ longer 


THE WASTE-LINE any need of guessing—“40 miles 


from Chicago is out of bounds.” 











In advertising, therefore—no more 
teeing up a brand-new appropriation 
and banging away blindly at it, not 


ath giving a hang whether it stays in 0 
WwW 


THE QUALITY QUANTITY CONCEN 


National Advertising Representatives 
Copyright, 1931, The Chicago Daily News, Inc. 250 Park Av. 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA DETROIT 
Palmolive Building Record Bidg. New Center Bids. 
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slices—over into SCATTERVILLE. 


Dividends are born, not of sales, but 
of sales AT A PROFIT. Waste- 
ful advertising, no less than wasteful 
production, will wipe out the margin 
It’s good business now 
money 
and effort where the population is 
thickest, where the buying power is 
greatest, where there are plenty of 


of profit. 


iBlive, close-together sales outlets—in 


other words, in the BIG CENTERS 


ifwhere the cost of doing business is 


low and where you get the quickest 
action on your money. 

The wise sales manager, the wise 
advertising manager and the wise 
agency space buyer are now fully in 
accord on one thing—namely, that 
tke time has passed for playing hide- 


EORGE A. McDEVITT CO. 
NEW YORK 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Monadnock Bldg. 


NEW YORK 
165 Broadway 
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and-seek with phantom markets. As 
a result, they are manifesting a 
great new interest in THE CHI.- 
CAGO DAILY NEWS—with its 
unanswerable Chicago local domi- 
nance. 


The Chicago Daily News’ concentra- 
tion facilities rhyme perfectly with 
the advertiser’s present requirement. 
For many years it has held the un- 
disputed all-American record for 
concentration. It spends no money 
or effort vhatever on SCATTER- 
VILLE. The bulk of its circulation 
is right here in Chicago, where it 
will do the most good—where there 
are four and a half million people 
with an annual allowance for spend- 
ing money of five and a half billion 
dollars. This tremendous market is 
waiting to hear what you have to say 
and you can talk best to it through 
the columns of THE CHICAGO 
DAILY NEWS. 













Where Circulation Dovetails 
with Buying Power 


Match the latest A. B. C. report of 
The Chicago Daily News with the VU. 8. 
1930 census report and you find that: 
—96% of the circulation of The 
Chicago Daily News is concen- 
trated in the official A. B. C. 
40-mile trading area. 
—88% of the trading area pop 
ulation and 96% of The Daily 
News trading area circulation are 
concentrated in Cook County. 
—86% of the papain of Cook 
County and 92% of The Daily 
News Cook County circulation 
are concentrated in Chicago. 
This is the most highly concen- 
trated large circulation—not only 
in Chicago—but in America. 











DAILY NEWS 


RATED EVENING CIRCULATION 


Financial Advertising Offices 
CHICAGO 
29 S. LaSalle Street 
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Merit 


Is the Only Premium 
offered by the 


Oklahoman and Times 





es Oklahoman and Times use no clubbing offers, 
no premiums, no contests among subscribers, no forced methods 
to secure circulation. Paragraphs 13 to 23 of the A.B.C. auditor’s 
report tell this much. But they tell only part of the story. 


How, then, has the circulation of the Oklahoman and 
Times more than doubled in the last decade? How do they con- 
tinue to hold their readers? 


The real method by which the Oklahoman and Times 
have built and held their circulation is by building better news- 
papers—newspapers with a distinct individuality designed to serve 
the best interests of Oklahoma City and its trade area. Today 
they are spending more money than ever to improve them edi- 
torially and mechanically in order to continue to merit the pref- 
erence and the confidence of their thousands of readers: 


Yesterday, today and tomorrow, MERIT is the only 
premium ever offered an Oklahoman or Times subscriber. 





th DAILY OKLAHOMAN 
OKLAHC Y TIMES 


OKLAHOMA FARMER-STOCKMAN RADIOPHONE WKY 
€ Kats Jpanakh Agency Reprsentales 
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When the By-Product Competes 
with the Main Line 


How General Motors Merchandises Radios Now That the Novelty of 
Radio Has Worn Off 


By G. A. Nichols 


HE General Motors Radio Cor- 

poration would like to sell dur- 
ing this coming year a great many 
radio sets. So as to be ready for 
a wide range of possible demand, 
it is offering nine standard and 
eight custom-built models at prices 
ranging from $39.50 to $350. 

This being so, and with the holi- 
days coming on, one would think 
that the company would be doing 
some rather ambitious advertising. 
As a matter of fact this is just 
what is being done. Only, instead 
of picturing and describing its 
receiving sets, the manufacturer 
mentions them only incidentally and 
in small type away down at the 
bottom, 

rhe main theme of an elaborate 
magazine and newspaper advertis- 
ng program which started in Octo- 
ber is a new unit, selling for $49.75 
complete, which converts a TRF 
(tuned radio frequency) set into 
a selective super-heterodyne and 
provides remote control over the 
full broadcast range. The unit is 
known as the Super-Heterodyne 
Convertor. The remote control 
feature is provided by a thirty-foot 
-_ which permits it to be placed 

vwhere in a room. Hooked up 
with an old TRF set, it is supposed 
to add the force of two more 
tubes and bring in from five to 
twenty additional stations. 

\Vouldn’t General Motors Radio 
rather sell a new super-heterodyne 
set than one of these convertor 
units which turns a TRF set into 
that aristocratic classification? It 
would. And, by selling one of the 
convertor units for this purpose, 
does it not thereby automatically 
kill off a prospective super-hetero- 
dyne sale? It does. Isn’t this a 


proposition of a by-product actu- 
ally gobbling up sales which the 
main line might aspire to get? It 
st certainly is. 
But General Motors Radio is liv- 
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ing in a cold, hard and matter-of- 
fact world. If it can’t get what it 
wants it is going to do its level best 
to get what it can. The plain fact 
is that radio, as such, has largely 
lost its novelty. 

This development, coming so re- 
latively soon, is in remarkable con- 
trast to the continued demand for 
some other commodities from 
which the novelty appeal never de- 
parts. The owner of an automobile, 
for example, is always eager to buy 
another car, probably a new model 
of the one he has at present. Not 
so with the radio. 

“Why should I buy a new radio,” 





This Is One of the New Convertor 
Units That General Motors Is Featur- 
ing in Its Advertising 
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the prospest asks, “when my pres- 
ent one is good enough?” 

That’s a tough situation and it 
actually exists. 

The problem of how to restore 
the novelty element to radios is 
largely one of manufacturing. 
There has got to be something in 
the instrument itself, purely aside 
from and in addition to the pro- 
grams that are received over it, 
that catches the popular fancy and 
attention. 

Looking over new radio offer- 
ings this fall it seems to me that 
Stewart-Warner with its new 
short-wave set has just about the 
best bet in the way of novelty ap- 
peal. If a person thinks that by 
fishing around on the dial he can 
tune in on Siam, he is probably 
going to be interested in a set that 
makes such reception a possibility. 
He is less likely to conclude that 
his present set is sufficiently good 
under the circumstances as to make 
it poor business for him to lay out 
the money for a new one. Stewart- 
Warner has a powerful appeal here 
in that it supplies concrete and 
novel reasons for new purchases. 

If I were in the business of giv- 
ing out prizes for advances in man- 
ufacturing calculated to help re- 
store the novelty element to radios, 
I should give second place to’ Gen- 
eral Motors Radio, with its new 
super-heterodyne convertor. 

“The big thing the industry 
needs,” an attaché of the latter com- 
pany tells me, “is a method of sell- 
ing to more people who already 
have sets. The trouble during the 
last year or two has been that many 
have decided that their present ra- 
dios are perfectly good enough for 
the purpose intended. They will 
readily concede that the newer sets 
are vastly superior in the way of 
reception and performance. But 
why worry about better reception 
when the present is good enough? 
Manufacturers in this line may as 
well reconcile and accommodate 
themselves to the fact that radio 
is no longer a novelty; in a man- 
ner of speaking, it is old far be- 
yond its years.” 

This trend has made the radio 
business today too much (from the 
standpoint of the manufacturer) a 
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proposition of continuously enter- 
ing new markets and getting new 
customers. The door to the old 
trade is closed so much of the time 
that the outlay for new and im- 
proved merchandise is quite radi- 
cally circumscribed. 

General Motors Radio is by no 
means a stranger to the important 
fact that getting a new customer, 
while always to be desired, is more 
expensive than keeping an old one 
This works in radio as unerringly 
as in any other class of merchan- 
dise. The manufacturer’s sales pro- 
motion cost is higher or lower in 
proportion to his ability to keep 
open the door to the trade which 
already knows him and his goods. 


Two Markets 


The company, therefore, leading 
up to its present program, reasoned 
the thing out something like this: 

“There are many thousands of 
families in this country to whom, 
in the natural course of events, we 
shall have a chance to sell our new 
super-heterodyne receivers. This 
great market is worthy of our best 
effort in the way of quality pro- 
duction and effective selling. 

“But there is another vast mar 
ket—that of the radio-conscious 
families who already possess thor- 
oughly good TRF sets and for 
whom, through long acquaintance 
and other causes, radio is no longer 
a novelty. These people, we be- 
lieve, would prefer super-hetero- 
dyne sets to their present receivers. 
But the desire is not sufficiently 
potent to induce them to part with 
a hundred, two hundred or more 
dollars to get a set which in size 
and appearance would compare 
with their present one. 

“Even so, many of these people 
would probably be willing to pay a 
modest price for a unit which 
would convert their present TRF 
sets into super-heterodynes and 
which at the same time would pr 
vide remote control, thus bringing 
into effect the novelty appeal.” 

This is reasoning that is ob- 
viously sound. General Motors 
Radio has at least the makings oi 
a big idea here. I believe thoug! 
(and, lest this should appear to be 
presumptuous let me _ say _ the 
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thought is not entirely original), 
that the selling price of the new 
convertor unit is tod high; there 
is not sufficient range between it 
and $39.50, the figure asked for 
the company’s lowest-priced super- 
heterodyne set. Just under $50 is 
quite a bit to pay for an attach- 
ment, even though it may really be 
worth that much, which it doubt- 
less is in this case. 

[f General Motors could see its 
way clear to build a unit that could 
retail for $20 it would have 
something worth bragging about. 
It would have an enormous outlet 
among hundreds of thousands of 
families that are at least fairly 
well satisfied with their present 
TRF sets. It would have a prac- 
tical method of conserving, and 
getting more profit from, the great 
number of its own customers 
which it has secured at the usual 
heavy initial cost. 

But, leaving the actual price out 
of the discussion, and considering 
this merchandising move in prin- 
ciple only, it seems that here is a 
case where a by-product can be 
sold apparently in competition with 
the main line and yet in a way to 
add prestige and business to that 
line. It helps keep the old market 
sold on General Motors Radio 
goods and thus holds good-will 
which might possibly stray away 
when and if higher priced and 
thoroughly modernized sets were 
desired to replace the present ones. 
It also reaches out and builds for 
General Motors Radio potential 
customers who might continue as 
devotees of other sets. 

If I have presented this story 
properly, there is to be seen run- 
ning through it, as a red thread, 
the family-of-products idea. 

A business depression comes 
along, reducing buying power. Or, 
as in the case under discussion, a 
commodity may lose its novelty 
appeal, making necessafy more 
forceful selling. 

In either contingency a junior 
product or a by-product may be 
utilized (1) to fill up the gap; (2) 
to keep alive the prestige of the 
main line against that time when 
buying power is restored and buy- 
ing desire possibly increased; (3) 
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bring in present sales and profits, 
having ever in mind the thought 
that the percentage of profit on a 
small unit may be greater than on 
a larger one and that the general 
average can come out all right 
through selling many units. 


W. H. Tripp Joins Magazines, 


Inc, 

William H. Tripp has been appointed 
Western representative of the “Big Six 
Combination,’ comprising the American 
Fruit Grower, American Thresherman, 
Rhode Island Red Journal, The Leghorn 
World, Plymouth Rock Monthly and 
Poultry Culture. He will make his 
headquarters at the Cleveland office of 
Magazines, Inc. Mr. Tripp was for- 
merly general sales manager of the 
Quality Group. 


Sheppard Butler, Editor, 
“Physical Culture Magazine” 


Physical Culture Magazine, New 
York, has appointed Sheppard Butler, 
former editor of Liberty, to its editor- 
ship. In 1924 Mr. Butler was appointed 
associate editor of Liberty, becoming ex- 
ecutive editor in 1928. When Liberty 
was bought last spring by Macfadden 
Publications, he remained its advisory 
editor. 


A. R. Botham, Advertising 


Director, Coty, Inc. 

Arthur R. Botham, who joined the 
advertising department of Coty, Inc., 
New York, perfumes, in an executive 
capacity three years ago, has been ap- 
pointed advertising director. He was 
for eleven years art director of the 
Frowert Company, New York. 








Another G. E. Account to 


Maxon 

The Hotpoint Division of the General 
Electric Company, electric ranges and 
electric water heaters, has appointed 
Maxon, Inc., Detroit advertising agency, 
to direct its advertising account. This 
is in addition to the advertising of the 
G. E. refrigerators which is also han- 
dled by the Maxon agency. 


Philco Appoints F. Wallis 


Armstrong 
The F. Wallis Armstrong Company, 
Philadelphia advertising agency, 
en appointed to direct the general ad- 
vertising account of the Philco Radio 
Company, of that city. 


A. N. Duker to Direct 


Repetti Sales 
Albert N. Duker, formerly head of the 
Albert N. Duker Organization, has been 
appointed sales manager of the Repetti 
Division of Candy Brands, Inc., Brook- 
lyn, N, Y 











The Good-Will Value of Chiclets, 
Black Jack, Sen Sen, Etc. - 


By Thomas H. Blodgett 


President, American Chicle Company 


HIS is in answer to some ques- 
tions by Printers’ INK on the 
subject of good-will. 
What formula was used in arriv- 
ing at your balance sheet figure of 
$1,500,000 for good-will? 


When the American Chicle Com- 
pany was organized the good-will 
more or less represented the pur- 
chase price of the constituent en- 
terprises making up the merged 
company. 

What factors — trade-marks, ad- 
vertising, etc. —have contributed 
most to making the good-will of 
your company worth this amount? 


Consumer satisfaction with prod- 
uct, identified by trade-marks, and 
expressed in the form of repeat 
orders bearing only usual budge- 
tary charge for promotional work, 
can be construed perhaps as the 
most powerful factor in making 
and holding good-will. 


Do you attempt to determine the 
amount of increase or decrease in 
the value of the item from year to 
year? 

No. 


Do stockholders ever ask you to 
justify this item? 

No. Comment on annual reports 
on the part of financial writers 
draws attention to reduction in the 
good-will item on the balance sheet 
as a favorable step. It seems to 
classify generally with adequate 
depreciation reserves against phy- 
sical assets. 


How do you answer stockholders 
or others who believe the item 
should be carried at $1? 


Our policy is in course of time 
to amortize good-will to $1. We 
do not capitalize successful new 
brands. 


Were your company to be 


merged, would good-will be val- 
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ued, in your opinion, at more or 
less than the balance sheet figure? 


A comparison of our balance 
sheet showing value per share of 
stock and of the valuation put on 
the stock by the public through 
the New York Stock Exchange, 
should supply the figure you re- 
quest. Generally speaking, earning 
power is the only reasonably ac- 
curate yardstick for measuring the 
value of good-will. 

Do you agree with George W. 
Hill, president of the American 
Tobacco Company, that good-will 
is the most valuable asset on the 
balance sheet? 

For companies such as the Amer- 
ican Chicle Company, yes. 


New Accounts to Moser, 
Cotins & Brown 


. The _Dryice Corporation of America 
New York, manufacturer of “Dry-Ice’ 
and the Fan-C-Pack Company, Inc., 


manufacturer of playing cards and 
leather novelties, have appointed Moser, 
Cotins & Brown, Inc., advertising agency 
of New York and Utica, N. Y., to direct 


their advertising accounts. 


Shoe Account to Van Sant, 


Dugdale & Corner 


The Robinson-Bynon Shoe Company, 
Auburn, N. Y., has appointed the Syra- 
cuse office of Van Sant, Dugdale & 
Corner, Inc., advertising agency, to di- 
rect its advertising account. Newspapers, 
business papers and direct mail will be 
used. 


O. W. McKennee to Join 
Lyddon, Hanford & Kimball 


O. W. McKennee, who has been presi- 
dent of O. W. McKennee, Inc., New 
York, advertising, will become associated 
with the New York office of Lyddon, 
Hanford & Kimball, Inc., advertising 
agency, on December 1. 


Alec Moss Starts Own 


Business 
Alec Moss, recently director of aclver- 
tising and publicity of I. Miller & Sons, 
Inc., Long Island City, N. Y., has 
started his own advertising business wit 
aoe at 185 Madison Avenue, New 
or 
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New York: DAN A. CARROLL 
110 East 42nd Street 
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ln 16 out of Zl 
Media Records Classifica- 
tions, General Advertisers 
placed more space in The 
News the first 10 months 
of 1931 than any other 


Indianapolis newspaper. 


In 13 of these 16 


The News carried more 
linage six issues a week 
than both other Indian- 
apolis newspapers in 
thirteen issues combined. 
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Chicago: J. E, LUTZ 
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(NOW TRAVELING IN THE UNITED STATES) 





“The shrewd executive is one who can 
separate a man’s virtues from his faults 


—and put all the good to work.” 





LORD WANDERFOOT 








/~\s you are thinking of the work 
to be done in 1932 land the men to do it) 
permit us to lay this little portrait of the 


Boone Man upon your desk. 


The Boone Man is an evolution of 
the city newspaper and city merchandising. 
His mind is formed, trained and accented 
to meet a specific need in modern selling 
in terms of speeded up tonnages. 


He is a part of an efficient, es- 
pecially trained organization dealing with 
one of the most vital of contemporary sub- 
jects—MARKETS. This organization treats 
markets as living organisms and maintains 
a permanent staff of 100 men who are con- 
tinually observing the trade-life of these 
communities. 


There are ELEVEN of these markets 
and each one is studied individually. Col- 
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lectively these ELEVEN MARKETS supply the 
demands of 25,000,000 consumers. 


The Boone Man comes to you with 
essential and basicinformation. It is mas- 
tered and applied information for your busi- 
ness. It is broken down into your specific 
requirements. It is always worth your sober 
consideration. It represents responsibility 
and a determination to make your advertis- 
ing dollar do the, MAXIMUM AMOUNT 
OF GOOD. 


CALL THE BOONE MAN 


RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 
INTERNATIONAL MAGAZINE BUILDJNG 
57th STREET AT 8th AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
PHILADELPHIA 











CHICAGO . ; . DETROIT 
ae Fidelity Philadelphia 
Hearst Building Trust Building General Motors Bidg. 
BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
5 Winthrop Square Hearst Building Temple Building 
CLEVELAND ATLANTA 
Union Trust Building Glenn Building 
Yaad t ¥ 
New York Journal Syracuse Journal Chicago American 
Boston American Rochester Journal Baltimore News 
Albany Times-Union Washington Times-Herald Omaha Bee-News 
Detroit Times Atlanta Georgian 
2 23 AF 
Boston Advertiser Syracuse American Baltimore American 
Albany Times-Union Omaha Bee-News Rochester American 


Detroit Times Washington Herald Atlanta American 
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WoMEN... 


hold the purse strings 
and The News holds 








OMEN own half the 
wealth of the country, 
economists say, but that 
is nothing. When spend- 
ing is considered they 

control so great a portion of the 
country’s wealth that they may 
well be termed its purchasing 
agents. In Detroit 71% of these 
purchasing agents who have 
budgets of $3,000 and more each 


the interestof Detroit 


year to disburse read The News. 
These women depend on The 
News for shopping information 
because it carries more advertis- 
ing than all other Detroit papers 
combined and they depend on it 
also for household suggestions 
from the great women’s staff—a 
fact impressively indicated by 
half million voluntary letters re- 
ceived each year by The News. 


The Detroit News 


New York Office 
I. A. KLEIN, INC. 


THE HOME NEWSPAPER 


Member of Major Market Newspapers, Inc, 


Chicago Office 
J. E. LUTZ 











We Are Training Our Salesmen 
with a Correspondence Course 


This Plan of Education Won the Approval of the Salesmen 


By Frank J. Mooney 
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HE sales training course re- 
cently completed by the Silent 
Automatic Corporation was the 
first basic step in the development 
of a general sales promotion plan 


based on practical educational 
salés-getting ideas. 

There are two kinds of sales 
promotion. One is of the inspira- 
tional, cheer-leading, pep-shooting 
type. It has served a useful pur- 
pose. But present markets call for 
more helps of the. sales-getting 
kind that.the salesman can actually 
test and prove to himself. 

The fault with so much of the 
information given to salesmen is 
that it is of the advisory type. It 
tells them what to do, but leaves it 
largely to their own judgment and 
resources as to how to do it. The 
result is that most of this advice 
seldom gets into practical working 
clothes. 

The average salesman is ha- 
rangued and advised to death. 








Manager, Sales Training Department, Silent Automatic Corporation 


What he is hungry for is to be 
shown how to do things that will 
help him make more sales with less 
calls per sale; things that he can 
actually prove out to his own sat- 
isfaction and profit. 

With this objective in mind, we 
spent several months in preparatory 
investigation among dealers and 
branch managers. Group meetings, 
as well as hundreds of individual 
interviews, were held with them. 
They were encouraged to lay bare 
their minds as to their selling dif- 
ficulties and views for overcoming 
them. Personal calls with various 
types of salesmen, both trained and 
inexperienced, were made, to see 
how they presented their story, and 
also to get a cross-section of the 
buying viewpoint toward the prod- 
uct. 

After these facts from the firing 
line had been arranged and 
analyzed, the writing of a sales 
training course that would tell 
salesmen “how” was undertaken 
with a keen realization of three 
conditions: First, that salesmen are 
skeptical of the results of personal 
training, to say nothing of that 
of correspondence-school training. 
Second, that even the better type 
of salesman finds it difficult to tell 
how he sells. Unconsciously 
through practice, he has fallen into 
a more or less “personally canned” 
type of presentation made up of 


“elements that he has found suc- 
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cessful. But just how he has ar- 
rived at his methods he hasn’t a 
very definite idea. Third, that even 
if your major intent is to be in- 
structive and helpful, you have to 
stimulate the salesman’s imagina- 
tion by investing your text with 
the zest of a story and the interest 
of a game, so that he will look 
forward with unflagging eagerness 
to each successive instalment of 
the course. 

The text throughout strives for 
as much simplicity and brevity as 
is compatible with clearness and 
completeness. The entire course of 
ten sections consists of less than 
seventy-five pages, 8% by Ill 
inches. The text is generously 
sprinkled with illustrations (a few 
of these are reproduced with this 
article). Many*of these are car- 
toons of the comic-page type. They 
lend a touch of fun to the text, and 
at the same time have a direct bear- 
ing on the subject in hand. 

It is related of one salesman who 
entered the organization after the 
complete course had been dis- 
tributed, that he studied the entire 
text in one evening and the next 
day went out and made a sale. That 
was not the intent of the course, 
nor the way we advise the study of 
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it. It is mentioned simply to show 
that a system of training can be 
devised that is concise, yet com- 
plete, and relieved of the mystery 
and complications with which man) 
salesmen surround their “stuff.” 

There was no charge for the 
course except for the loose-leaf 
binder which was sold at cost. The 
course was sold to the salesmen in 
the group meetings held to get in- 
formation and also through a 
series of letters and promotional 
mailings. 

Each section was sent out a week 
apart as a rule. The dealer’s copy 
was mailed in advance with definite 
instructions as to how to present 
each subject to his men. The sales- 
men were urged to practice some 
of the suggestions in each section 
each week, as they studied it. Evi- 
dently a considerable number did, 
as 72.9 per cent of the reports we 
got stated that the course helped 
make sales and 52 per cent men- 
tioned specific instances. Among 
these latter there were forty-five 
stories of sales closed and in three 
or four of them their quoted re- 
marks showed that the salesman 
had used almost the exact language 
of the printed text. 

Practically all of the 40 per 
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cent of the salesmen enrolled in 
the course who answered a ques- 
tionnaire admitted benefits from 
the course. It was stated by 94.6 
per cent that the course had im- 
proved their knowledge of both 
product and buyer; 87.7 per cent 
said it had increased their confi- 
dence; 88.8 per cent cited better 
methods of planning; 83.8 per cent 
admitted a new interest in selling 
oil burners; 69.6 per cent of the 
dealers and managers held regular 
meetings for discussing the course 
and 2.1 per cent discussed it as part 
of their weekly sales meeting. 

The course, as already men- 
tioned, is divided into ten sections. 

The first section deals largely 
with the salesman’s own personal- 
ity. It discusses such things as the 
importance of studying salesman- 
ship, the value of selling knowl- 
edge, explains the purpose of the 
course and how to study the 
course. Incidentally, each one of 
the ten sections concludes with a 
self examination chart in the form 
of questions and answers. 

The second section outlines the 
opportunities existing in the oil 
burner industry. 

The third section is concerned 
with the Silent Automatic organi- 
zation. It gives a very brief his- 
tory of the company and then de- 
scribes the principal departments 
in the organization. 

The next instalment confines it- 
self to a discussion of the Silent 
\utomatic itself. This is particu- 
larly well done. It gives the sales- 
man technical information without 
heing too technical. It is interest- 
ing to note that the examination 
sheet at the end of this instalment 
asks the salesmen to answer such 
questions as the following: 

What are the two fundamentals 
of Silent Automatic superiority? 

In what kind of heating systems 
will the Silent Automatic Gil Burner 
operate? 

What is combustion? 

What are the combustible elements 
in oil fuel? 

What are the two essential func- 
tions of ar oil burner? 

How does the Silent Automatic 
meet the above requirements? 

Name four advantages of Silent’s 
better flame efficiency and direct 
flame placement. 

Draw (very roughly) a diagram 
showing what takes place within 
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the model E combustion chamber 
when the Silent Automatic is in 
operation. 


Incidentally, after these ques- 
tions are answered, the examina- 
tion sheet is mailed to the sales 
training department ‘of the Silent 
Automatic Corporation in the spe- 
cial return envelope that is pro- 
vided with the course. These ex- 
amination papers are then reviewed 
and returned with helpful com- 
ments. 

The next section is entitled 
“Your Prospect.” It explains to 
the salesman who the prospect is, 
where he lives and how to find him. 

The next two instalments are 
concerned with the proper presen- 
tation. The first of these two in- 
stalments deals with the approach. 
The second section has to do with 
the presentation itself and leads 
right up to the proper methods of 
closing. 

The next instalment is entitled 
“Meeting the Buyer’s Mind.” This 
section instructs the salesman in the 
thought of thinking of selling ideas 
rather than of oil burners. 

There is then a section on the 
advertising program and policy of 
the company and the final section is 
headed “Your Attitude Towards 
Your Business.” 

More than 80 per cent of the 
Silent Automatic salesmen are en- 
rolled in the course. 





Heads Dethol 


David P. Smith has been made presi- 
dent of the Dethol Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Inc., Baltimore. 

H. Clarke & Sons, of that city, have 
been appointed general sales managers 
of the Dethol company, which is plan- 
ning an enlarged sales and advertising 


campaign. 





Appoints Professional Adver- 
tising Associates 
C. R. Bard, Inc., New York, manufac- 
turer of Eynard catheters, has appointed 
the Professional Advertising Associates, 
Inc., advertising agency of that city, 
to direct its advertising account. 





Ann Hurlbut Adds to Staff 


Mrs. Edith Corthell, formerly with 
the Hazard Advertising Corporation, 
New York, has joined Ann Hurlbut, 
New York advertising agency, 
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dn your Space 
HANDS 


... a Variation of 153% 
in the Stopping Power 
of your Ads! 


He sits in on no copy confer- 
ences. Wields no blue pencil 
on layout. But he does have a 
voice in where your ad goes. 

And through that voice— 
according to the reports of ad- 
readers themselves—he can 
vary the stopping power of 
your ads from 15% to 153%! 

For new facts, gathered ina 
wholly new kind of magazine 
survey, show that the eye- 
stopping factor may differ that 
much or more in various maga- 
zines. 

Regardless of the illustra- 
tion! 
Regardless of the headline! 


Regardless of anything that 

anyone can do—except your 
space buyer! 
These facts came out last July 
and August. Dr. George 
Gallup, professor of Advertis- 
ing and Journalism at North- 
western University, led his 
investigators into 6 cities at 
that time. (Official observers 
from the A.N.A. went along 
in 3 cities.) 

With current copies of the 4 
mass weeklies in hand, they 
approached 15,000 front doors. 


Talked to those who an- 
swered wherever one or more 
of the magazines was found. 
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Leafed through the entire 
book—page by page—crayon in 
hand. 

And checked down exactly 
what had been seen—what had 


been read. 


W hat They Found 


By this simple (though never 
before attempted) process of 
measuring reader-interest in 
magazines by what people re- 
membered seeing, this was dis- 
covered: 


.. For every 100 men in a given 
circulation unit stopped by the 
average page advertisement in 
Magazine A, 115 wete stopped 
in Magazine B, 71 in Magazine 
C, and 132 in LIBERTY. 

-.For every 100 women in a 
given circulation unit stopped 

by the average page advertise- 

men in Magazine A, 130 were 
stopped in Magazine B, 68 in 

Magazine C, and 173 in 

LIBERTY. 
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There’s a Reason! 
But editorial content as well 


as advertising was checked in 


this census. And in expressing 
themselves on what they read 
among the editorial pages, 
readers helped explain differ- 
ences in the effectiveness of 
advertising pages. For... 


A. READER INTEREST was 
found greatest in those maga- 
zines with the greatest propor- 
tion of spirited, dramatic, newsy 
stories and articles. 


B. READER INTEREST was 
found greatest where reading 
was made easiest—i.e., by make- 
up which cut down runovers and 
“continued -on-page-blank” in- 
terruptions. 


C. And, as might have been ex- 
pected, READER INTEREST 
was most intense where the per- 
centage of single-copy, bought- 
when-wanted circulation was 
highest, dropping off as the 
percentage of delivered-by-mail 
circulation rose. 


Add compact, easy-to-handle 
size to Factors A, B, C, and you 
have the formula on which 
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LIBERTY has been built into 
America’s best read weekly : 
A. 100% post-war-paced edi- 
torial content. 
B. 100% story-on-consecutive- 
pages make-up, barring all run- 
overs. 
C. 99% single-copy circulation, 
a only when wanted to be 
read. 
D. Compact, easy-to-handle 
page-size. 
Consider Costs 


The picture becomes even 
more interesting when viewed 
through the dollar sign. For 
LIBERTY page costs are down 
35% in the past 5 years. Put- 
ting in your space buyer’s 
hands not only a 153% varia- 
tion in stopping power of your 
ads, but a possible 188% varia- 
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tion in the buying power of 
your advertising dollars! 


Want Proof? Just Write! 


Many an advertiser, many an 
agency has invited LIBERTY 
to present the Gallup Test in 
detail through personal group 
presentation. 


For those missed, for those 
not-yet- reached - but- anxious, 
the presentation is ready in re- 
port form. As a mass adver- 
tiser interested in getting all 
your money should buy, simply 
write a note on your own 
letterhead. A copy of the re- 
port will come with all speed 
via a LIBERTY representative. 
The address... LIBERTY, 420 
Lexington Avenue, New York. 


Liberty 


America’s Best Read Weekly 
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What Happened to the Same Copy 
in Four Different Magazines... 
as reported by Dr. Gallup 


HIS effective Texaco advertise- 

ment appeared in full color in 
the four mass weeklies last July. 
Once—in Magazine A—itappeared 
in center-spread position. Else- 
where in one full page. 


But! Dollar for dollar expended, 

this Texaco copy stopped more 

people in LIBERTY than in any 

other mass weekly. Specifically — 

It stopped 95% more men and 
92% more women in 
LIBERTY than in Maga- 
zine “A”; ® 

It stopped 23% more men and 
37% more women in 
LIBERTY than in Maga- 
zine “B”’; 

It stopped 147% more men and 
110% more women in 
LIBERTY than in Maga- 


zine “C”’, 
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“A LL advertisements 

says George Matthew 
Adams “should make the 
reader hungry.” 


q 


ES, Mr. Adams, but 

all advertisements 
should not be pointed at 
hungry readers. 


q 


N writing an advertise- 

ment, one can be quite 
in agreement with Mr. 
Adams’ observations but 
in circulating an advertise- 
ment it should be remem- 
bered that it is now high 
time to point advertising 
squarely at those who have, 
not towards those who 
may be hungry. 


q 


OO much ‘advertising 

went down the sink 
as waste in the recent 
“new era,” in trying to 
sell those who have not. 





VERREE & 
National 


Chicago 


New York 
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N Detroit The Free 

Press most capably 
meets this new requisite 
of effective advertising— 
this need of selling where 
buyers are. It delivers at 
low cost practically all of 
the homes worth advertis- 
ing to and without dupli- 
cation at the contact hour. 


q 


OR in those city dis- 

tricts where there are 
89% of all chain drug store 
sales; 81% of all electric 
refrigerator sales; 70% of 
all telephones and 79% of 
all automobile sales ...The 
Free Press concentrates 
79% of its city circulation 
and reaches approximately 
three out of every four 


homes. 






CONKLIN, INC. 


Representatives 


Detroit San Francisco 
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National Advertisers Put 
Advertising on Trial 


Association of National Advertisers Holds an Annual Reckoning 


A DVERT SING was called on 
44 the carpet at Washington last 
week. It had to answer whether 
it is doing enough to hold its job 
and whether the tasks assigned to 
it can’t be done more effectively 
bnd with greater economy. Em- 
loyers of advertising made up the 
jury. Though friendly to advertis- 
ng, the jury was determined that 
dvertising, in all of its phases, 
ust meet the needs of the times 
nd be put to work only when that 
york will return a profit. 
The trial was conducted by the 
Association of National Adver- 
isers. Its members, who consti- 
uted the jury, did most of their 
eliberating behind closed doors. 
wo sessions were attended by 
ublishers and advertising agents. 
nvited guests, they heard a lot 
bout the rate question, as reported 
n Printers’ INK last week. 
Undoubtedly the publishers 
hought they had heard enough 
hat one day. But the next day, 
vhile the publishers were back at 
ork, the jury of advertisers was 
istening to more testimony, hear- 
mg questions asked and evidence 
ubmitted. The advertisers were 
eit to take action at their own 
hitiative but the way was pointed 
ut, in some instances. 
Take the rate question as it re- 
btes to forced circulation. Paul 
B. West, of the National Carbon 
ompany, had an attentive audi- 
nce as he explained what the ad- 
ertiser must do to correct circu- 
btion evils. Plan after plan of 
irculation-getting schemes was de- 
tibed, without mention of publi- 
tion names. His purpose was to 
phasize the informative value of 
age three of A. B. C. reports, so 
at advertisers would better know 
hat their dollars were buying. 
Then there was the significant 
pointment of a committee on 
rculation and rates. Mr. West is 
airman. Fellow members are 
elix Lowy, vice-president, sales 
d advertising manager, Colgate- 
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Palmolive-Peet Co.; J. S. Johnson, 
vice-president and advertising man- 
ager of Johnson & Johnson; Ralph 
Starr Butler, vice-president in 
charge of advertising, General 
Foods Corporation; Stuart Pea- 
body, advertising manager, The 
Borden Company; W Loucks, 
advertising director of the Cali- 
fornia Packing Corporation, and 
R. F. Rogan, secretary and direc- 
tor of advertising of The Procter 
& Gamble Company. 

Lee H. Bristol, president of the 
association, will be a member of 
the committee. 

This particular committee will 
examine into and acquaint the 
membership with all possible data 
on circulation of magazines, news- 
papers and business papers. Its 
purpose in doing this will be to 
help make available to members of 
the association information that 
will help them to be more intelli- 
gent buyers of advertising space. 

Next to rates, radio was sub- 
jected to the longest cross-exami- 
nation. An evening session was 
open to members and a luncheon 
session was limited in attendance 
to members who are subscribers to 
the A.’s_ co-operative 
analyses of broadcasting. Discus- 
sion developed the fact that high 
prices are asked by entertainers but 
that these are only “asking” prices. 
In cther words, talent will listen 
to reason where employment is a 
real prospect. 

Opinion at the general session 
indicated that there was not much 
experience offered which would en- 
able one to deal certainly with the 
problems on which radio advertis- 
ers seek light, namely measures for 
determining effectiveness, program 
testing and listener coverage. The 
questions asked reflected a keen in- 
terest in electrical transcription. 
Television was demonstrated. It 
was declared that, in its present 
stage, very little is offered to ad- 
vertising by the invention. 


Interest of the advertiser in 
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showmanship had its contrast in 
the talk of a showman who has 
turned manufacturer-advertiser— 
Billy B. Van, president of the Pine 
Tree Products Company. His sub- 
ject was “Building a Business by 
Taking One Territory at a Time.” 
He disposed of this by confessing 
naively that he opened one terri- 
tory at a time because he didn't 
have money enough to open two. 
In a more serious vein, the jury 
of advertisers returned to consider- 
ation of advertising effectiveness 
with a talk by Charles L. Low, ad- 
vertising consultant of Chicago. 
There are only three selling forces, 


he declared, advertising, “goods 
display” and salesmanship. Forget 
everything else, he said; these are 


the only forces that sell goods; 
price, consumer acceptance and 
other factors are only the equip- 
ment of selling. The factor of 
“goods display,” so important to 
selling, is not only insufficiently 
used by advertisers, but many even 
fail to understand what it is. 

“Goods display” is not packag- 
ing or dealer helps. It deals with 
whole method of goods display, as 
its name implies. When the mail- 
order houses found their customers 
drifting away and these concerns 
opened retail stores, bringing the 
goods to the customer, a use of 
goods display was demonstrated. It 
is goods display that makes so 
effective the advertising of depart- 
ment stores, Mr. Low said. The 
proportionate use of goods display 
as compared with other selling 
forces, advertising and salesman- 
ship, was illustrated by Mr. Low 
as follows: 


Department stores.... A GD 8 
Independent retailers.. A GD S 
National advertisers... A GD S 

National advertisers, he said, 


have got to wake up and do a good 
job with goods display. They pro- 
vide advertising and dealer help, 
but when these are not laid out to 
co-ordinate with goods display, 
they are a loss. “Advertising men,” 
Mr. Low continued, “are sales 
thinkers. They must forget ad- 
vertising and plan a product that 
can be sold without advertising, so 
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that when advertising is used, 
can be more profitable.” 

Agricultural economics were dis- 
cussed by F. E. Murphy, publisher 
of the Minneapolis Tribune, who 
urged that advertising make the 
same study of agriculture as it 
does of industry and allied prob- 


lems. He outlined what had heen 
accomplished through _ training 
Northwestern farmers to be better 
business men and, _ there/ore 
greater contributors to the pros- 


perity of their territory. 

Albert E. Haase, managing di- 
rector, read to the A. N. A. mem- 
bers a telegram from George W 
Kleiser, president of the Outdoor 
Advertising Association, which re- 
ferred to a joint underwriting by 
both associations of a study of out- 
door advertising. It is unusual, said 
Mr. Haase, for two associations, 
representing buyers and sellers, t 
combine and finance an impartial 
survey of what one industry has 
to offer its buyers. 

The convention closed with 
adoption of the following resolution 
directed at State laws which rm 
contrary to the Federal pure-food 
laws: 

Whereas certain States have en- 
acted legislation penalizing certain 
manufacturers if they should name 
in their advertising the ingredients 
of which their product or products 
are made, and 


Whereas such legislation prevents 
manufacturers from telling the com- 
plete story of their product, 

Therefore be it resolved that such 
legislation, in the opinion of the As- 
sociation of National Advertisers, 
should be condemned as unjust and 
discriminatory. 


Just before the jury was dis- 
charged, its work was summed up 
by Arthur H. Ogle, of Bauer & 
Black, who declared that what 
each advertiser had heard during 
the three-day trial must have con- 
vinced him that advertising can be 
better employed. 

After the convention an orgar- 
ization meeting was held, attended 
by directors, newly elected, hold- 
over and old members, and officers 
of the association. Bernard 
Lichtenberg, vice-president of the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute, was 
re-elected chairman of the exect- 
tive committee of the board. 
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Advice to the Lovelorn 


Advertisers enamored of the literary splendor of 
their copy should not let their love blind them. 
They should not reason (?) that a product which 
inspires such beauty is not for the man on the 
street but rather for the “better trade,” and buy 
advertising media accordingly. 


Because, in the first place, with perhaps a few ex- 
ceptions among magazines and practically none 
among newspapers, no medium can lay honest 
claim to a worthwhile preponderance of “better” 
readers, nor clearly define what it means if it does 
make the claim. And in the second place, as faras 
general newspapers are concerned, their readers 
average up (or down) to much the same level, and 
the newspaper with the bigger total of readers 
(the Chicago American, in Chicago's evening field) 
will perforce have the larger group of readers 
of any one class, type or what you will. 


The important thing is not to seek an appreciative 
audience for copy but rather one which will ap- 
preciate product and big enough to buy lots of 
it if it likes it. 

An audience such as that which is reached through 
the Chicago American—far larger in number and 
therefore (not theoretically but actually) far greater 
in buying power than can be reached through 
any other Chicago evening paper. 


HICAGO AMERICAN 


a good newspaper now in its ELEVENTH YEAR of 
circulation leadership in Chicago's evening field. 
a 


National Representatives: 
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Sales Objections 


Tue Bripcerort Harpware 
FG. Corp. 
Bripcerort, Conn. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Will you please send me a list of 
references to articles on overcoming 
objections which have appeared in 
Printers’ Ink during the last two 
or three years? 

The thought occurred to me that 
an analysis of this material might 
be of value in giving us several new 
slants which we would use in the 
preparation of a sales manual. 

PRIESING, 
Sales Manager. 


N every successful salesman is 
the ability to overcome sales 
objections raised by hard-nut pros- 
pects. The following are nine ob- 
jections among those most com- 
monly faced by salesmen. 
1. Your price is too high. 
. We're all stocked up. 
We never had a call for it. 
See me on your next trip. 
No money now. 
. Too busy. 
. Weare satisfied—why change? 
. We never heard of your com- 
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9. How about so-and-so’s line? 

Experiences telling how these 
and other sales objections have 
been met successfully in the “past 
have been related in the PRINTERS’ 
Ink Publications. A _ reference 
list of these articles will be sent 
to those who have access to back 
copy files—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 





“Gentle Reader” Starts 


Publication 


Gentle Reader is the name of a new 
monthly magazine which has started pub- 
lication with a December issue. Its edi- 
torial contents are devoted to books and 
authors, the arts and topics of general 
interest. It is published by the C. M. W. 
Publishing Corporation, 535 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York. Richard Manson is 
managing editor and in charge of ad- 
vertising. 


O. P. Kilbourn, Vice-President, 
Getchell Agency 


Orrin P. Kilbourn, formerly president 
of Kilbourn Motor Sales, Inc., New 
York DeSoto dealer, has been elected 
a vice-president of j. Stirling Getchell, 
Inc., New York advertising agency. Mr. 
Kilbourn was also formerly with the 
J. Walter Thompson Company and 
Willys-Overland. 
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R. R. Endicott with Fuller & 
Smith & .Ross 


Robert R. Endicott has joined the 
staff of the New York office of Fuller 
& Smith & Ross, Inc., advertising 
agency. He was formerly advertising 
and publicity director of the Interna. 
tional Mercantile Marine Company. He 
was also formerly with General Motors 
at Detroit, first in the institutional ad- 
vertising department and later in th: 
sales and advertising section. 


Artreus von Schrader and F. C. 
Coulter Join Doremus 


Artreus von Schrader and Francis ( 
Coulter have joined Doremus & (on. 
pany, advertising agency, at New York 
as account executives. Mr. von Schrader 
was formerly associate director of th 
New York State Committee on Publi 
Utility Information. Mr. Coulter was 
formerly with Lyddon, Hanford & Kin 
ball, advertising agency. 


Louis Florentino with 
Typographic Service 
Louis Florentino has joined the Ad- 
vertising Agencies’ Service Company 
New York, typographers, as vice-presi 
dent. He was formerly in charge 
production of Lennen & Mitchell, Inc. 
with whom he was associated for five 
years. Before that he was with th 
J. Walter Thompson Company for six 
years. 


H. M. Foster Joins Erwin, 
Wasey 


H. M. Foster, recently editor of the 
food department of the New York 
Journal of Commerce, has joined the re 
search department of Erwin, Wascy & 
Company at New York. For ten years 
Mr. Foster was secretary and general 
manager of the New York Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association. 


Campbell-Ewald Advances 
J. L. Hardig 


Joseph L. Hardig has been appointe 
assistant general manager of the C amp- 
bell-Ewald Company, Detroit advertisin 
agency. He joined Campbell. Ewal 
eleven years ago and has served that 
agency in various capacities, including 
the handling of accounts. 


With Burnam-Levin 


Jackson H. Richards, until recently in 
charge of sales promotion and advertis 





ing of F. Jacobson & Sons, manufac 


turers of shirts. has joined Burnam 
Levin, Advertising, New York. 


Frederick Butler with Porter 


Frederick Butler, county 
sioner of Essex County, Mass., ha‘ 
joined The Porter Corporation, Boston 
advertising agency, and its affiliated com 
pany, Dickie-Raymond, as comptroller 
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Yes, National Coverage 


at 13c a Line! 


OT SO preposterous when you analyze Florida 

and The Florida Times-Union between now 

and next May. During those six months the 

entire United States is represented in Florida— 

and “Florida’s Foremost Newspaper” becomes the 
nation’s morning daily! 

Schedules here maintain the buying inclination 
which you aroused when these tens of thousands of 
winter visitors were at home in the North. 

And more! Down in Florida they face less com- 
petitive advertising than back home. So you have 
vast opportunity to create new friends and users too. 


Tie-in your product with a truly 
National market and focus public 
sentiment for 13¢ a line, through— 


Che Florida Cimes-Alnion 


JACKSONVILLE.FLA. 


Represented Nationally by REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc. 





New York... Chicago... Philadelphia ... Los Angeles .. . San Francisco 


Circulation: 52,219 daily; 60,365 Sunday 
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ABOVE—A portion 
of the news room on 
the editorial floor. 


FROM reporter to paper; 
a story on its way— 
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STARS 


The News reporter ... in composite, is all 
ages, all sizes, all nationalities, both sexes; 
recent Phi Beta Kappa, journeyman special- 
ist, or graying veteran of many a by-line; fast, 
able, confident, well supported; knowing and 
finding the news of the greatest interest to the 
greatest number—and unusually well paid for 
what he knows and does; unhampered by 
politics, commercial connections or the ad- 
vertising department! He draws millions of 
eyes daily to his stories—and your advertise- 
ments; has made the largest circulation in 
America— and the best advertising medium 
in New York! ... This year our staff is larger, 
242 people in all, of whom 80 are reporters 
and editors; and editorial expense, including 
news services and pictures, touches a new 
high—$1,750,000 . .. But, by coincidence, this 
year, News circulation and linage are at new 
highs—and the News milline ata new low ... 


Advertising goes farther, fares better, in— 


Be 


220 EAST FORTY-SECOND STREET - NEW YORK 
Tribune Tower, Chicago - Kohl Building, San Francisco 
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MILLS NOVELTY CO.@ 


4100 FULLERTON AVENUE. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


“ Automatic Merchandising,” harbinger of a new type of distribu- 
tion, is sent gratis to marketing executives. Case bound. Covered 
with hand-made paper. A sparkling book Worth-while reading. 
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tf What Agencies May Learn from 
Banks about Cost Accounting 





Banks Also Have Something to Show Agencies Regarding Charging for 
Special Services 


By E. B. Weiss 


DVERTISING agencies and 

banks have two fundamental 
p odie in common. One is that both 
are primarily personal service or- 
ganizations. The second is that 
this personal service is offered to 
clients of varying Sizes. 

The consequence is that both 
banks and advertising agencies are 
faced with the identical problem— 
cost accounting a service that is 
dificult to itemize, in the book- 
keeping sense, and that varies in 
scope with almost every client. 
Advertising agencies complain that 
certain accounts do not produce a 
profit. Similarly, the banks com- 
plain that certain bank accounts do 
not produce a profit. (They esti- 
mate that unprofitable services levy 
an annual cost of $300,000,000 
against bank earnings.) The ad- 
vertising agencies set forth various 
reasons why they feel it to be wise, 
or why they are compelled, to 
handle these unprofitable accounts. 
Banks advance precisely the same 
reasoning. 

During the last several years, 
however, the banks—unlike a great 
many advertising agencies—have 
been tackling this problem with al- 
most scientific thoroughness. The 
result has been, first, a system of 
account analysis from the cost ac- 
counting standpoint, and second, a 
system of charges based on the re- 
sults of this cost accounting, that 
should be suggestive and instruc- 
tive to advertising agency manage- 
merits. 

First let us sketch the.picture as 
it existed, and still exists to a de- 
gree, in the banking field. It won't 
be necessary to draw the parallels 
that exist between this picture and 
the picture that any advertising 
agency executive can easily paint. 

When the bankers began look- 
ing into the small account prob- 
lem, and from there into the prob- 
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lems presented by certain types of 
large accounts, it didnot take them 
long to discover that they had un- 
covered a very definite threat to 
profits. For example, a survey of 
banks in a representative group of 
widely separated smaller cities 
showed that, of the total number 
of checking accounts : 


34 per cent of ee — ac- 
counts averaged $7.0 

49 per cent of the } ac- 
counts averaged $14.82 each. 

5 per cent of the checking ac- 
counts averaged $41.00 each. 

(These figures are not representa- 
tive of the larger banks in metro- 
politan cities.) 

Remember that every one of 
those accounts was entitled to full 
checking and deposit privileges. 
Each one could draw checks and 
deposit them. Each one was en- 
titled to monthly statements and 
the multitude of other operations 
that every checking account entails. 
Certainly it is obvious that ac- 
counts of this size cannot and do 
not produce a profit. 

As a matter of fact, figures of 
this kind led to further research 
and it was soon found that on 500 
checking accounts, averaging a bal- 
ance of $25 each, a bank can gross 
only $638. Check this gross against 
the services rendered and it does 
not require accounting or banking 
knowledge to agree that an esti- 
mated loss of $6 on each one of 


‘those accounts is probably a con- 


servative estimate. 

The bankers discovered other 
fascinating statistics. They found, 
for example, that in many banks 
less than 15 per cent of the ac- 
counts carry the losses on unprofit- 
able accounts and make dividends 
possible. Some banks examined 
their accounts and found such 
situations as 55.3 per cent of the 
accounts representing only 2.4 per 
cent of the total balances, whereas 
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1.3 per cent of the total number would be $66,200. (Incidentally, 
of accounts had 62.2 per cent of “administrative and credit costs,” 
the balances. They proved to listed in the statement below, vary 
themselves that checks drawn may __ from bank to bank. Some authori- 
cost the bank 3% cents each to ties have used 50 cents per $1,000 
handle, and sometimes twice that of average daily net balances as a 
sum. Similarly, checks deposited general estimate for small banks.) 
cost 13% cents to handle and fre- Faced with these problems—and 
quently considerably more than no advertising agency executive 
that. (AIl these figures, of course, will need a diagram to see the re- 
vary with individual banks and in lation between these problems and 


cities of different sizes.) his own—what have the banks done ? 
In brief, they were not long in The answer to that question is— 
discovering that they were supply- two basic things. First, the banks 


ing facilities to customers who have developed a remarkably able 
have no economic right to these system of cost accounting, which 
facilities. Of course, the banks had enables those who use the system 
in mind, when they arrived at this to determine, almost within a 
point, their small depositors only. penny, the cost of servicing any 
But when they extended their re- and all accounts. Second, having 
search they found that even com- found out these costs, the banks 
paratively large accounts could be are proceeding to inaugurate sys- 
unprofitable. One bank, for ex- tems of service and _ activity 
ample, was compelled to ask a pub- charges calculated to make every 
lishing house with an average bal- account produce a profit or, at 
ance of $38,000 to take its account least, permit the bank to break 
elsewhere. The bank was able to even. 
prove that the numerous small Of course, all banks are not do 
checks deposited by this publisher, ing these two things. But more 
as a result of the activities of his than 15,000 banks in this country 
subscription department, ate up the have special service charges today 


bank’s profits. ’ and that indicates more than a 
How this works out in connec- sporadic movement. 
tion with large accounts is inter- The American Bankers Asso 


estingly shown in the following ciation, through its Bank Manage 
analysis made by a bank of an ac- ment Commission, has taken the 
count that would ordinarily be lead in these two activities. One 








considered profitable. of its first moves was the compila- 
Average daily, ledger balance .............ccccceees mn a sv eves ee 
DEE MEE eyes ccccasnesdaseceunct hs steers 4,500.00 
I ee Se I 6. 660.0 0 06ees dec te naddentoseseeedie $30,763.00 
le Gr GE UO a ccrrccscccceeccccactécentuscteadses 3,076.00 
EEF CCCP OO PETES PRO ETTT A EEY $27,687.00 

Interest income $27,687 @ 5 per cent........ yr ES . $115.36 

arr pawewetws butvad None 

CD 6c cvsceeseceseensieeecs énalscnceile $115.3¢ 

Activity Cost 

375 checks drawn @ 3% cents ecach...........-00000eee> $8.94 
14,053 checks deposited @ 1% cents each ...... PRE Rem A 210.79 
$219.73 


Administrative & Credit Cost 
$30,763.00 @ $43 per $1,000....... Se an nenaeeetows 
SE Se as ates Sarno eee aw dee o Red sbsenmen 


wn 
_ 
w 
te 

ww 


232.9 


aad 


Loss Each Month. .....cccccccccccccccccsevcccccceccccs $117.61 





That loss represented a loss of _ tion and publication of an admir- 
$3.845 per $1,000 of daily net bal- able piece of work bearing the un- 
ance. It was figured that, on this inspiring title: “Commercial Bank 
account, the balance necessary to Management—Booklet Number 5.’ 
support the account’s present ac- (Advertising agencies interested in 
tivities at a profit to the bank this booklet can obtain it from the 
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ol rotogravure linage combined than 

sais the other Pittsburgh Sunday news- 
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~- In October the Sun-Telegraph 
carried 82 percent more of this 
advertising than its competitor. 


$115.36 
None ® 
$115.3¢ 


Figures from Media Records, 
without adjustment of any kind. 
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association at a cost of 25 cents.) 

Says the foreword to the book- 
et: “This booklet is published in 
response to the widespread de- 
mand for information and sugges- 
tions as to cost accounting. It has 
been prepared to meet the particu- 
lar need of smaller banks, many of 
which, in the recent past, have been 
confronted with the necessity for 
analysis due to constantly increas- 
ing overhead and other costs.” 

Having arrived at that point, the 
American Bankers Association pro- 
ceeded to the next step, which was 
the development of a schedule of 
suggested flat service charges and 
then the development of a schedule 
of “activity” charges. The latter 
was planned to meet the ideal ex- 
pressed in the thought that: “In 
banking, as in other lines, able 
management requires a compre- 
hensive analysis of the items in 
the profit and loss account, fol- 
lowed by the assessment of these 
costs, plus a reasonable profit, upon 
those who benefit.” 

This information is contained in 
another report of the association, 
known as Booklet Number Nine of 
the Commercial Bank Management 
Series. It is also available at asso- 
ciation headquarters for 25 cents. 
Says the foreword: 

“One of the commonest over- 
sights of present-day bank man- 
agement is the failure to collect 
adequate charges for services ren- 
dered. It is true that a great num- 
ber of banks have applied a flat 
service charge of a stipulated 
amount per month when the bal- 
ance falls below a certain figure, 
regardless of the activity of the 
account. But this is not enough. 
Banks should charge in accordance 
with the number of items handled 
—the activity of the account.” 

The activity charge, the report 
points out, should not be confused 
with the service charge. The latter 
is a charge of 50 cents or $1, im- 
posed when the balance in an ac- 
count drops below a pre-determined 
level—usually $50 or $100. The 
larger banks in the few big cities 
charge as much as $3 a month on 
balances of less than $500. 

The activity charge, on th@other 
hand, is a scientific method for 
equalizing the burden of maintain- 
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ing the bank’s services. Jt pro- 
vides a means for each customer to 
pay the bank for the service 
rendered exactly in proportion to 
the amount of the service. (Ad- 
vertising agencies please note.) 

As described by the American 
Bankers Association report: “The 
plan provides for the regular 
monthly analysis of each checking 
account that does not contain an 
average balance sufficient to pro- 
duce earnings that adequately com- 
pensate the bank for what it does 
for the customer. As a part of the 
analysis of the bank, the operating 
costs are determined—the unit cost 
of handling checks drawn against 
the account, the cost of handling 
deposit tickets, transit and clearing 
items, cashiers checks, notes, etc., 
and a proper selling price is fixed 
for each item. 

“The average net earning rate on 
the earning assets, after allowing 
for loan and investment costs, is 
ascertained, as is also the percent- 
age of available cash reserves. 

“With these data at hand, a bill 
is prepared each month covering 
services performed for the deposi- 
tor, during the preceding month. 
This bill indicates just what the 
depositor should pay the bank for 
services on his account, either by 
keeping an adequate: balance in his 
account, so that the net earnings 
are enough to pay for the services, 
or by a special charge to the ac- 
count.” 

There is just one more phase of 
the subject that might well be cov- 
ered in this brief analysis of what 
the bankers are doing to eliminate 
loss business and that is the ques- 
tion of competition. In this connec- 
tion, one Louisville, Ky., banker 
told how, for three years, he had 
tried to get the other banks in his 
city to join in a system of service 
charges. Finally, he decided to go 
ahead without any company. He 
had a total of 6,000 accounts when 
he announced his service charges. 
Very soon, that number had 
dwindled to 5,000 accounts. How- 
ever, his deposits did not go down 
more than $10,000! Furthermore, 
the average deposit balance of the 
remaining accounts increased enor- 
mously, thus putting the bank on a 
much more profitable basis. 
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Says THE H. E. LEs 


In an advertisement prepared by the H. E. Lesan Advert 
ing Agency for the use of members of the Bureau of 4 
vertising, American Newspaper Association, this gr iu 


agency makes the following statement: 





“Spread the Butter 
Thick Enough 
SO YOU CAN TASTE I 


ae you want to get the full benefit 
of your advertising dollars, don’t spread them too 


thinly over too much area. 


“Far better to concentrate on a more limited 
territory where your sales opportunities can be 


measured and realized.” 








MEMBER OF THE UNITED 
PRESS . . . OF THE AUDIT 
BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 
and of MEDIA RECORDS, INC. 
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JESPVERTISING AGENCY— 


in Advert 


‘eau of A hit 


this grea Ye 
pay 





Pictured here is the TRUE Cleve- 
land Market, small and compact, 
35 miles in radius, 1,532,169 in pop- 
ulation. Only within this area does 
Cleveland newspaper advertising 
function profitably. 












.1% of all Press circulation is now confined 
readers who live within 35 miles of Cleve- 
d Public Square, within the TRUE Cleve- 
d Market. 
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benefit Pd that’s **Thick Butter’’! 


em (00 Bre, in this territory, where profits are 

ger, population is denser, dealers are con- 
limited f2trated, living standards are higher, wealth 
can be |greater, fashion sense is more highly de- 


loped, the Press offers a maximum of 
verage, a circulation of proved resultful- 
ss, with an absolute minimum of waste. 


Tleveland Press 


RIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPER 


—_—— t. 


NAL ADVERTISING DEPT. OF SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
APERS...230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 





GO- SAN FRANCISCO+ LOS ANGELES + DALLAS 
IT: PHILADELPHIA+ BUFFALO: ATLANTA 
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centers where a million and a halt farm 


One of the 1,300 Northwest shopping 
people buy and selll 


WEET CORN and peas to the local canning fac- 
tory, dairy products to the creamery, poultry 
and eggs to the produce houses and stores, live- 

stock—these are some of the principal cash crops 
that Martin County farmers bring to Fairmont, the 
county seat. They take home a wide assortment of 
merchandise, which includes everything from new 
farm machinery to their favorite brand of breakfast 
food. It is only natural that farm people should 
show a preference for articles they see advertised in 
their home paper, THE FARMER, which has the 
largest circulation of any publication of any kind in 
the territory. 


THI ER 
Farm. Stoth-@ome 


Saint Paul, Minnesota 


New York—Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 250 Park Avenue 
Chicago—Standard Farm Papers, Inc., Daily News Building 





Member Standard Se Farm Paper Unit 
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FAIRMONT, MINNESOTA 
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Advertising to Change a Specialty 
into a Staple 


Bristol-Myers Seeks the Same Sort of Market for Vitalis That Has Been 
Built for Toothpaste 


By Charles G. Muller 


We our company bought 
Vitalis about a year ago it 
was with the thought that this 
barber shop and drug store product 
which lay largely in the specialty 
item class could be built into a 
staple. This summer we took our 
first advertising step to 
reach that merchandising | 
goal.” 

In this way, Lee H. Bris- } 
tol, vice-president and ad- { 
vertising manager of the } 
Bristol-Myers Company, ] 
outlines a concrete problem 1! 
in building a specialty prod- 4 
uct into a staple. ' 

When it originally con- + 
sidered adding this hair 
preparation to the line, the { 
company had found that 
the product was one of the 
largest selling items of its | 
kind in the New York mar- 
ket. Its second feature was |{ 
that barbers thought well 
of it and recommended it { 
to customers. Third, men ; 
to whom it was recom- | 
mended by barbers liked it. ! 


gua —_ * -2e 


and (3) a definite sales vitality in 
other large cities. 

With such facts to work on, 
Bristol-Myers believed that new 
sales power could be applied to this 
accepted product. The company 
also felt that it would be unwise 
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50 Seconds to rub 


Having satisfied itself as 
to the product’s inherent 
sales possibilities, the com- 
pany studied its adaptabil- 
ity to new markets. In 
finding out how the item 
was used, it was discovered 


! nuB—so seconps. Give your scalp a workout twice a } 
} week! Vitalis and ge will sti the circula- 
j tion—renew the nourishing oils—bring health to | 

tight, dry scalps and good looks to lifeless hair! ' 


' 
Lee 


ern Oe ee 





One of the Illustrations Used in Vitalis News- 
paper Advertising—This Shows the First Part of 





that men found it satisfac- 
tory not only as a scalp and 
hair stimulant but also as a dress- 

Additional study brought out that 
in the nine years of the product’s 
existence, Vitalis had done well in 
the metropolitan area. Also, it had 
spread, through barber shops 
mainly but also through drug 
stores, to other cities on the East- 
ern and Western seaboards. 

What the company had to work 
with then was: (1) A proved prod- 
ict, (2) a strong New York sale, 





the “60-Second Workout” 


‘to do what so many enthusiastic 


manufacturers often do—claim so 
much for the product that custom- 
ers fade as fast as they have 
become consumers. There would 
be no hint that the hair preparation 
is a miraculous cure for baldness. 
But in pointing out to men that 
scalp care and hair dressing are 
part of good grooming, and by 
telling of the product as a means 
of achieving both these ends, the 
company would have, it believed, 
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the elements for a sane, sustained 
advertising campaign. 

Research developed the fact that 
scalp stimulation by massage and 
with Vitalis would be an effective 
copy key. This was tied in with 
the idea of using the product as a 
dressing by coining the slo- 
gan “keeps the hair healthy f 
and handsome.” ; 

Then, having revised the ! 
old package slightly in or- j} 
der to modernize it, and 
having changed the copy 
on the package in order to 
get the stimulation idea up 
front, the company was [ 
ready to begin its advertis- 
ing campaign. } 

“At this point,” says Mr. | 
Bristol, “we reasoned that 
men—who constituted our } 
prime market — were, 
through the habit of ciga- | 
rette and other advertising, 
to be reached more quickly 
by smash advertising than 
by small space used with 
greater frequency. To cap- 
italize this, we decided to 
open our campaign with a 
series of seasonal smashes 
of news appeal. 

“As our first smash was 
to begin July 1 to run to 
September 5, we reasoned 
that summer outdoor activity was 
the logical center around which 
to build the copy. Investigation 
had shown that there is a high in- 
cidence of Vitalis use where men 
live outdoors in the sun, bathing, 
playing tennis, and generally doing 
things which dry out the hair.” 

What appeared in three-column 
space to start the product off on 
its opening summer smash were 
such headlines as “The Hot Sun Is 
Severe on Hair! But don’t let it 
ruin yours! Keep it Healthy, 
Manageable and Neat with Vital- 
is.” and “Sun bakes the hair! 
Water parches the scalp! Save 
your hair from the effects of Sun 
and Salt!” With each of these 
eye-catching headlines were action 
pictures of swimmers and tennis 
players and golf players, with the 
hair of each shown prominently. 

In planning where to run this 
smash campaign, the company 
made use of the barber backlog. 
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coms your hair and brush it —ten seconds more for 
this and your Vitalis workout is done! Notice how 
lustrous your nair has become, how full of life it is 

how much better looking you are! 
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Realizing the importance of the 
barber in the merchandising of the 
product, part of each advertisement 
was devoted to a picture of a bar- 
ber applying the preparation to a 
man seated in a barber chair. Sec- 
ond, Bristol-Myers picked for this 
ae eae ae 
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a oe ee Or OO eee ee 
The Second Part of the “60-Second Workout” as 
Shown in Vitalis Advertising 


first campaign cities in which it had 
good barber shop support as well 
as drug store distribution. T 
meant that the advertising smashes 
appeared in nine cities on the 
Atlantic and Pacific coasts. Whil 
the company went right on promot- 
ing sales in the other sections ot 
the country through its salesmen, 
advertising was limited to those 
centers where sales and barber shop 
support showed the product already 
was making definite, satisfactor) 
progress. 

In a three-column large smash 
and a two-column smaller adver 
tisement once a week in most of 
the cities and in two papers in tw 
cities and five in New York, the 
campaign carried on through thie 
entire summer. Then, from Septem 
ber 28 to probably the end of 
November, a second smash-type 
campaign was launched. For this 
second drive, two cities were added, 
New Haven and Washington 
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“*“FAME COMES 
ONLY WHEN DESERVED” 








he leadership of The Cincinnati Times- 

Star is not accidental. Not just one 
year, but for many years, advertisers have 
recognized the preferred following of this 
medium. Their confidence has been based 
on the unwavering record of The Times-Star 
for producing greatest sales quickly and 
economically. 


The Times-Star does more than build sales. 
Through constant association with all your 
prospects in the Cincinnati area, it creates 
priceless goodwill for your product. 


This responsive market is sold completely 
and at one low advertising cost by The 
Times-Star. 


THE CINCINNATI TIMES-STAR 


HU LBERT TAFT 
President and Editor-in-Chief 


Weslern Representative 
KELLOGG M. PATTERSON 
333 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 


Easlern Representative 
MARTIN L. MARSH 
60 East 42nd Street 
New York 





MEMBER OF A.B.C.—MAJOR MARKET NEWSPAPERS, INC.—MEDIA RECOBDS 
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where the population has a certain 
seasonal variation. 

This second smash campaign, re- 
taining the basic idea of playing up 
the product for its double use in 
keeping hair healthy and hand- 
some, has been built around a “60- 
second workout.” 

Again the barber is shown at the 
bottom of each advertisement. And 
the general body of copy tells 
clearly and simply the story of the 
product’s use for health and looks, 
the effort being to sell the idea of 
regular use of the preparation as a 
60-second part of the dressing 
routine—comparable to the daily 
brushing of teeth. 

Recognizing that the upper end 
of the male market—older men 
who use Vitalis as a tonic chiefly— 
must be retained and that the lower 
end must be built up, and on the 
appeal of looks rather than health, 
the company felt that reducing cost 
of the merchandise would be a wise 
step. This would make it easier 
for younger men to buy. Accord- 
ingly, the $1 and $1.75 sizes were 
supplemented with a smaller unit 
retailing for 50 cents. This pack- 
age, it was believed, would be in 
keeping with the current trend to 
smaller units and would open up 
a large new sales strata of young 
men. Announcement of this new 
Vitalis package was made in Sep- 
tember. 

Realizing also that the barber, 
whose help the company has ap- 
preciated from the start, was hav- 
ing a difficult time these days in 
selling his money-making extras to 
customers economizing on such 
extras, the price to the trade was 
reduced from $6 for a gallon with 
two full 10-ounce stand bottles to 
$4.50 for the same unit. This move 
was announced to the trade in 
October. 

“Returns from our plan,” says 
Mr. Bristol, “have proved that we 
are on the right track in making 


this former specialty a _ steady 
seller in the staple class. Since the 
campaign got under way, sales 


have exceeded our anticipated in- 
crease by 50 per cent. This in spite 
of the fact that we set a good 
quota to start with. Sales have 
been going up steadily where we 
already had good distribution, and 
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they also have increased where our 
salesmen have been promoting 
without the backing of these par- 
ticular advertising efforts. 

“What we most wanted appears 
to he working out. We wanted a 
slow but steady increase, rather 
than a tremendous sales jump. Our 
advertising theme evidently has 
been achieving just that result. It 
would seem that we are being suc- 
cessful in our effort to impress on 
the male market that hair tonic is 
as essential to men as toothpaste 
and should be used regularly; that 
it is a staple product and not a 
specialty.” 





Appointments on 
“Printers’ Ink” 


Robert W. Palmer, who for nine 
years has served as managing editor 
of Printers’ Ink with distinction, has 
taken a leave of absence to go on an 
extended trip to Cuba and the West 
Indies. Upon his return he will con 
tinue with Printers’ Ink and Printers’ 
Ink MonTHLY as associate editor. 

G. A. Nichols, for many years Print- 
ers’ INK editorial representative in Chi- 
cago, takes up the position of managing 
editor. 

Roy Dickinson, associate editor, an 
Douglas Taylor, sales manager, become 
vice-presidents of the company. 





W. J. Weber Joins Columbia 
Broadcasting System 


William J. Weber, for the last severa 
years national advertising manager and 


radio editor of the Charlotte, N. C 
News, has resigned to become sales 
director of the Dixie network of th 
Columbia Broadcasting System. His 


headquarters will be in Charlotte 


Mary Reed Hartson Returns 
to Coast 


Mary Reed Hartson, representative of 
manufacturers and advertising agencies 
has returned to Los Angeles. Her mail 
ing address is P. Box 155, Palos 
Verdes Est., Calif. 








U. S. Envelope Account to Ayer 


The U. S. Envelope Company, Spring 
field, Mass., has appointed N. W. Aye 
& Son, Inc., to direct its advertising 
account. This appointment includes the 
advertising for the Linweave Divi 


Paint Account to L. T. & L. 


The Pittsburgh Plate Glass Compan 
has appointed the Chicago office of Lord 
& Thomas and Logan, Inc., to a 
the advertising of its paint divisi 
which has headquarters at adee. 
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— ADVERTISEMENT is about 
ourselves and for that reason 
probably won’t be very effective. 
The way to interest you is to tell 
you how to make some money. Aside 
from that detail, you are not much 
concerned about us or what we think 
of ourselves. 

As a matter of fact, we shall be 
satisfied if two or three men read to 
the end and get the impression that 
we are the kind of advertising agency 
they have been looking for. 

You see, no two agencies are just 
alike. There are other good ones— 
better suited to their clients, prob- 
ably, than we should be. About one 
hundred important advertisers seem 
to feel that we are best suited to their 
requirements. For clients are differ- 
ent, also. 

The way we accumulated our 
rather imposing firm name has some 
bearing on the matter. The former 
George Batten Company dated back 
about forty years, which is antiquity 
for an advertising agency. It had 
grown to be one of the largest, most 
competent and respected agencies in 
the business. After Mr. Batten died, 
William H. Johns, who had been 
associated with Mr. Batten from the 
beginning, headed a group of the im- 
portant men of the agency which 
acquired ownership, and this group 
was added to gradually as the younger 
men earned their spurs. Every dollar’s 
worth of stock was owned by men 


Just about Ourselves 





and women active in the business 


In 1919, three young men started 
their own agency: Bruce Barton, Roy 
Durstine, and Alex Osborn. They 
were all pretty good advertising men 
for their age, and attracted some very 


desirable accounts. But instead of 


making a quick clean-up, they de- 
cided to build an organization. Their 
method of doing so hadn’t been tried 
before. Each year they combed sev- 
eral colleges for the cream of the crop. 
This raw material was toasted in the 
fire of rigorous training, and in the 
course of years there formed a group 
which was able to hold its own in fast 
company. As each man qualified, he 
was made a partner, until there were 
about thirty who shared in the earn- 
ings. 

So here were two groups of men 
and women, equal in size (each about 
three hundred people) and doing al- 


most exactly the same amount of 


business; both notably prosperous, 
and both owning their respective com- 
panies. One was rich in experience, 
with a highly developed technique 
and a number of special depart- 
ments which had acquired unusual 
competency through slow, careful de- 
velopment. The other was young, 
ardent and brilliant, and it too had 
developed a number of services to a 
usefulness far beyond what was ex- 
pected of an agency. 

These two groups happened to be 
in the same building, one on the 
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tenth floor and one on the seventh. 
(hey were competitors, but they 
knew and liked and respected each 
other. It gradually was borne in upon 
them that they had a lot in common 
and to a remarkable degree comple- 
mented each other. Each was strong 
n qualities which the other lacked. 


So we just naturally got together. 


Now, if anyone is still reading, the 

int we hope he will get is that we 
ire exceptionally well rounded. When 

uu join the strength of two strong 
organizations, and cut out the soft 
spots of both, you can’t help getting 
. fairly vigorous result. If we were 
loing your advertising, you would 

xpect us to be positive, dogmatic 

and convincing in what we wrote 
about your goods, so we might as 
well give you a sample of our abilities 
along these lines by going the limit 
as to our qualities. 

We are told that we have the ablest, 
best equipped and most useful market- 
ing department that any agency ever 
built up. We couldn’t explain all 
about it in a book so you'll have to 
come in and see it function if you are 
interested, 





We have the strongest radio de- 
partment that has been developed in 
that youngest branch of advertising 
We are putting on as many as one 
hundred and nineteen programs in a 
week, over five hundred stations. We 
believe we have a sounder grasp of 
radio technique than you are likely 
to find in any other agency. 


We have won more Harvard 
Awards (the highest critical test of 
advertising that has existed) than 
any two other agencies put together. 


To tell the truth, we hate that kind 
of boasting and doubt its effective- 
ness except to get competitors sore, 
which may be fun but is not profit- 
able. So while we could talk about 
ourselves for several columns, we 
shall stress just one more point: If 
you are thinking of advertising, or 
are considering a change, you ought 
to know us. You may not like our 
ideas at all—a lot of advertisers don’t. 
Then again, we may have so much in 
common, and you may see in us so 
much that you need, that we may 
just naturally get together. 

Anyway, there’s almost no danger 
in talking to us. 


Once a month, or more frequently, we issue a publication called 
The Wedge. Each issue is devoted to a single editorial on some 
phase of business. If you are a business executive and would 
like to receive copies, telephone or write our nearest office. 


BATTEN, BARTON, DURSTINE & OSBORN 


INCORPORATED 
ADVERTISING 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 


CHICAGO: McCormick Building 
PITTSBURGH: Grant Building 


BOSTON: 10 State Street 


MINNEAPOLIS: Northwestern Bank Building 





BUFFALO: Rand Building 














Each Salesman Writes His Own 
Advertising Ticket 


No Clever or Pretty Copy for Beech-Nut—Present Sales Are the Goa! 
Rather Than Good-Will Three Years from Today 


By Bernard A. Grimes 


ARTWORK to please the vanity 
+ 4 of its creators, copy written to 
catch the eyes of other copy 
writers, these have no place in 
Beech-Nut’s new advertising plans. 
Plans are geared to win consumer 
sales, to get a profit from the ad- 
vertising dollar now and so justify 
the future employment of more ad- 
vertising dollars. They are not 
plans which will excite the praise 
of sophisticates who scorn brass- 
tack details. 

The Beech-Nut Packing Com- 
pany’s campaign will emphasize the 
trend to economize by getting more 
out of advertising dollars—not 
skimping them. Advertising will 
be employed only where its work 
will produce sales. Forthcoming 
advertising will reveal, for ex- 
ample, that what advertising dollars 
buy will be made to do double duty. 

Specifically, this article deals 
with that phase of the Beech-Nut 
program which makes every ter- 
ritorial salesman the steward of ad- 
vertising funds spent in his terri- 
tory. Salesmen will write their 
own advertising tickets. There will 
be limitations to insure an exercise 
of judgment. Money spent in each 
territory will be determined by 
sales production. 

Beech-Nut will meet the sales- 
man more than half-way. It will 
not arbitrarily dictate that he run a 
campaign on a product which is not 
popular in his territory when the 
same effort behind a popular prod- 
uct will facilitate its sale. 

The Beech-Nut food line in- 
cludes peanut butter, cream crack- 
ers, bacon, tomato juice cocktail, 
catsup, chile sauce and coffee, 
which is the leader. Advertising 
procedure, heretofore, has been to 
conduct a large campaign on coffee, 
getting coverage for other products 
in space that largely advertised 
coffee alone. The new plan brings 
to the salesman coffee advertise- 





ments and advertisements for eacl 
product in the line. 

Flexibility is the plan’s chie 
characteristic. Copy for each prod- 
uct is sent as individual advertise- 
ments, to be put together by th 
newspaper. Completed advertise 
ments can be made up of any num 
ber of units. A sample arrange 
ment is reproduced on page 57. 

Coffee, the leader, must be a part 
of every completed unit. Otherwise 
the salesman is the tailor who cuts 
the cloth to fit his needs. He may 
combine five other product adver 
tisements in the layout, or one. Or 
he may use a strip which talks 
quality and price for the Beech- 
Nut line. 

Each salesman, thus made the 
advertising manager for his baili 


wick, is given more than coffee to 


talk about. The method also brings 
to the public a consciousness of 
the breadth of the line. Made di- 
rectly responsible for the selection 
of what is advertised, the salesman 
naturally sees to it that his recom- 
mendation works and justifies it 
self. 

The plan is not the attempt of an 
advertiser to duck responsibility 
for advertising. It is a direct 
move to place upon the shoulders 
of the sales staff a feeling of re 
sponsibility for advertising effort 
It is a move by an advertiser to 
take out blue-sky stuff, to drop no 
advertising dollars where the 
won’t get enthusiastic selling sup- 
port, and to fit a national advertis 
ing program to local conditions in 
each community. 

Such a program necessitates a 
lot of work in layout and checking 
It is in line with suggestions mad 
that national advertisers take 
leaf from the advertising note- 
books of department stores which 
give space in proportion to the 
pulling power of departments. Thx 
Beech-Nut newspaper campaign 
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departmentalizes its products and 
does it where each department is 
most popular. 

Coffee as the leader and volume 
producer, alone, does not justify 
the advertising expenditure which 
is justified when other products are 
individually advertised in company 
with coffee. The more products 
taken along helps to increase sales 
returns and lower both sales costs 
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and the ratio of advertising ex- 
pense to sales for each product in 
the line. 

The campaign is running in 135 
cities. Behind it is a much higher 
advertising expenditure than has 
been spent in corresponding periods. 
If the idea acquits itself, expecta- 
tions are that it will carry over 
into 1932. Early returns are prom- 
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Try this on your Breakfast Toast 

A new fla added when Ly hy buttered toast is spread w: 
gc. nary avon Bech Ni wt Feat Buterrighe ou tthe ca 
Makes toast much easier Prag ban cat, ‘wo, No menieg wees yes 
give them chis tasty peanut treat 


Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 


Children love st for lunches 








A bracing tonic health food 


It us easy co cfeate 2 aormal aj ving Beech-Nut way which preserves all che vitam: 
Hae ny Cocktail or coatent and rich, red color of the the trash frase, 1 


of bracing cot hea! aod Build bealth by drink: 
gives you upa reserve ung st morn 
so much in food value. Prepared in the scacotific ang, 0000 and aight You Il enjoy is tangy favor 


Beech-Nut Tomato Juice > Cocktail 


Bech Nes Tema Joan (snmeneed) w wpenelly pad fo 4 halen | rom Net Cormmp and 
delecewe: park) earomed comdemens) wath = he ifr ttm ee 








Beech-Nut Catsup adds tang and flavor. . 


There are times when we need new Le wonders in added flavor by using it in soups, 
ous foods—sometimes to perk up the 
pa stimulate our a ites. Beech- Not Cate steaks or roasts, — 9 and sea foods 
~ is a spicy, jizer—a perfectly it is a blend not only of ¢ tomatoes 
wcmnd, comating enntinnes You can do but rare spices, herbs and vinegar as well 


Beech-Nut Catsup 


Beech-Nut Tomato Jusce Cacktasl 11 2 bracing appetrcer and « delicrons health dromk Beech-Nut Tomato Jusce (umseasomed) for :beldren 


ee : Each flaky bayer— means CRISPNESS 
~ Thin, delicate Beech-Nut Cream Crackers amazingly 
7 — tender and crispy Cream; yet in texture, they spread perfectly without cram 













bling Not ordinary crackers—they add zest to the humblest soup and bring out che 
vors of the simplest salad A treat when served with cheese, jam or jelly at 
the end of a heavy meal, or as a tasty light sandwich with afternoon tea 


Beech-Nut Geam Crackers 
“Nothing Like Them” 

*y morhong, more << for light desserts than Beech-Nut London Assortment. A varsty of damty, 

weet wafers and filled bescusts te serve gyests om amy occasvon 








Rare coffee flavor for Discriminating Tastes 


The world's finest coffees are grown tar above the sca on high tropic slopes 
away from the hot, moist coast lands In high, clear aur and radiaat sun 
light favored by warm rains and rich fertile soils, they reach the highest 
perfection of flavor and fragrant, full-bodied aroma 

From carefully selected beans of these rare, mountaio-grown coflces, 
Beech-Nut blends, in a masterly way, a coffce of unvarying flavor and 
( rich mellow quality—far superior to the ordinary brands of coffee. It 1s 
so richly satisfying from the frst sup to the last lingering drop we your cup 

Absolute High-Vacumm Freshmess 

Flavor and freshness are the two most important qualities in coffee 
Packed im the most modern type of high-vacuum tin, Beech-Nut Coffce 
comes to you absolutely fresh with all rcs original flavor 


Beech-Nut 
Coffee 


Rare Flaver from Tropic Heights 
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Form Bermingham, Castleman 
& Pierce 
Bermingham, Castleman & Pierce, Inc., 
is the name of a new advertising agency 
business which has been formed at New 
York with offices at 136 East 38th 
Street. Officers of the new business 
are Samuel Castleman, president; Arch 
Bermingham, executive vice-president, 
and Jonathan Pierce, secretary and trea- 
surer. Mr. Castleman and Mr. Berming- 
ham were formerly vice-presidents of 
Hadden & Company. Mr. Pierce was 
formerly a vice-president of the William 
H. Denney Company, Inc. 


Norfolk “Virginian-Pilot” 
Elects W. S. Wilkinson 


William S. Wilkinson, secretary and 
treasurer, has been elected president of 
the Virginian & Pilot Publishing Com- 
pany, publisher of the Norfolk, Va. 
Virginian-Pilot, to succeed Colonel L. D. 
Starke, who died recently. W. J 
Gwaltney, national advertising manager, 
has been elected secretary and B. E. 
Twine, treasurer. L. R. Sargent was 
elected to the board to fill the vacancy 
caused by Mr. Starke’s death. Mr. 
Wilkinson continues on the board. 


G. L. Emrich, Vice-President, 
Williams & Cunnyngham 


George L. Emrich has been appointed 
vice-president of Williams & Cunnyng- 
ham, Inc., Chicago advertising agency. 
He was formerly for many years West- 
ern manager of McCall’s Magazine and 
more recently vice-president of The Glen 
Buck Company. He was also formerly 
with Williams & Cunnyngham. 


F. O. Stephenson with Bott 
Agency 

F. O. Stephenson, formerly assistant 
advertising manager of the W rd 
Smith Publishing Company, Atlanta, ‘and, 
later, production manager of the Harvey- 
Massengale Company, Inc., Atlanta ad- 
vertising agency, has joined The Bott 
Advertising Agency, Little Rock, Ark., 
as copy writer and account executive. 


Crawford, McGregor & Canby 
to Williams & Cunnyngham 


The Crawford, McGregor & Canby 


Company, Dayton. Ohio, manufacturer 
of golf clubs and golf goods, has ap- 
pointed Williams & Cunnyngham, Inc., 
Chicago advertising agency, to direct its 


advertising account. 


George Bijur with Bonwit 
Teller 


George Bijur, formerly with Erwin, 


Wasey & Company. Inc., as a copy 
writer, has joined Bonwit Teller, New 
York, as director of advertising and 
sales promotion. 
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Sunkist Comes Through with 
Greater Sales 


The citrus industry, according to thx 
annual report of the California Fruit 
Growers Exchange, sold to the American 
public in this year of reduced buying 
power 9,000 carloads more than were 


ever sold before and 54,000 carloads 
more than last year. 
“Tt is unfortunately true,”’ the report 


states, “that large crops of any con 
modity usually mean a low return 
the grower who does not get his proper 
reward for producing a bumper cro 
This has always been so, While the re- 
turns of this year would necessarily have 
been low on account of the sheer vol- 
ume of the crop, the situation between 
supply and demand this season was 
further aggravated by the marked 
duction in the purchasing power of t! 
average family. 

“The 4930-31 Sunkist advertising com 
paign was the largest in the history of 
the Exchange and had an important 
effect on moving the large California 
crop into consumption without a decided 
loss to growers,” states Paul S. Arm- 
strong, general manager of the Exchang: 
“In twenty-four years as a national ad 
vertiser, the Exchange has invested more 
than $15,000,000 in telling the American 


public of the qualities of California 
fruits.” 
E. R. Wright Heads New 
Business 
E. Raymond Wright, Inc., has bee: 


established at Chicago to conduct an 
advertising printing business. E. Ray- 
mont Wright, formerly superintendent of 
the Rogerson Press, of that city, is 
president. 

Milton H. Kreines, for two years with 
the Chicago Herald and Examiner and 
more recently with the Rogerson sales 
staff, is vice-president. Headquarters ar¢ 
at 850 West Adams Street. 


Everbrite Products to Comer 


Agency 
The Everbrite Products Compa 
Kansas City, Mo., has appointed the 


Russell C. Comer Advertising Company 

Kansas City, to direct its advertising 
account. A campaign on Everbrite gaso 
line and oil heaters is planned. 


Appoints Donahue & Coe 

The Acme division of the Interna 
tional Projector Corporation, New York, 
manufacturer and distributor of motior 
picture projectors, has appointed Don 
hue & Coe, Inc., advertising agency ot 
that city, to direct its advertising 
count. 


Death of D. A. Loyless 


Donald A. Loyless, president of the 
Loyless Publishing Company and pul 
lisher of the Laundryman’s Guide an 
the National Carbonator and Bottle: 
Atlanta, died recently at that city. H 
was sixty-one years old. 
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The Task Simplified 
¢ The Cost Reduced 


HEN The 


Courier -Jour- 
nal became the only 
Sunday newspaper 
in Louisville, the 
entire Sunday mar- 

_ket was made eas- 
ily accessible to ad- 
vertisers at a greatly 
reduced cost, for 
now this one great 

newspaper does the whole job alone. 





That this Sunday market is productive is 
evidenced by the fact that, here in Louis- 
ville, Monday ranks with Saturday in vol- 
ume of retail sales. Insure results in this 
rich market by covering it at one low cost 
through — 


Louisville’s Only Sunday Newspaper 


Che Courier -Zournal 


Major Market Newspapers, Inc. Audit Bureau of Circulations 


4 


Represented Nationally By The Beckwith Special Agency. 
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MAZE OF ROPES— incomprehensible, be- 
A wildering to a landlubber; but to an “old 
salt,” just the familiar day’s work—each rope nec- 
essary to getting the ship under sail, under way. 


Every advertising and sales program has its 
many “ropes” —a multitude of detail tasks, only 
a part of which involve actual creation He eat 
tisements. Painstaking preparation, structure 
of plans, merchandising ideas, coordination of 
promotional activities . . . all these come first. 


Indeed, it is one thing to appropriate money for 
advertising; and quite another ¢o make that appro- 
priation pay 4 maximum return. 


For some products, almost any advertising may 
produce a certain measure of result. 


But upon thorough knowledge of ropes and upon 
the skill with which those ropes are handled, 
depend the degree of success, the size of profit 
returned by the investment. 


Williams & Cunnyngham 
Advertising 


6 Nortu Micwican Avenue - Cuicaco 


PHILADELPHIA... .. RocKFoRD 
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Even crows 


CONCENTRATE 
on the fattest fields 





Crows waste no time scratching 
in barren fields, but flock in droves 
to the best feeding grounds that a 
neighborhood affords. 

Many advertisers are now pass- 
ing up the barren fields, for they 
realize that it isn’t volume, but 
concentrated selling among Able- 
to-Buy families that returns them 
a profit. 

Every market has its fat fields 
and its lean fields. The fat fields 
are peopled by the Able-to-Buy 
families, the lean fields by families 
who reside in low-rental districts. 

In the Portland urban market, 
where half of the people purchase 
85 per cent of the advertised 


goods, these Able-to-Buy families 
make the bulk of their purchases 
through certain strategically lo- 
cated retailers. The advertiser who 
sells these retailers and shops can 
sell the Portland market at a 
profit, but the advertiser who in- 
sists on mixing the lean with the 
fat must expect to take losses. 
A guide to the retailers whom the 
knowing advertiser wants to reach 
has been set up in the Portland 
Market Study. Advertisers are 
using it to reduce selling costs and 
increase their profits. When you 
learn of the vast information it 
contains, you will be using it, too. 


You are invited to make use of the Portland Market Study, either in person, 

or through your Portland representative. It is so valuable that no advertiser 

can afford to ignore it. If interested, ask your Portland representative to 
make an appointment with The Oregonian. 


Che Oregonian 


PORTLAND, 


OREGON 


National Representatives 
WILLIAMS, LAWRENCE & CRESMER 


New York Chicago Detroit 





San Francisco 





Los Angeles Seatt 
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Another Radio Contest—No More, 
No Less 


| Eprror1ac Note :— The follow- 
ing is a script of the burlesque of 
a radio program enacted by The 
Tastyeast Gloom Chasers at the 
banquet of the Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers. The skit was 
written in collaboration by Paul B. 
West, advertising manager of the 
National Carbon Company, Stuart 
Peabody, general advertising man- 
ager of The Borden Company, and 
\. W. Lehman, assistant managing 
director of the A. N. A. 

During this skit, which was en- 
acted before a microphone set up 
on the stage, Colonel Stoopnagle 
impersonated an announcer whom 
they called “Graham Husing,” 
while Budd took the part of an- 
other announcer, “Ted McNamee.” | 


Budd: 


ND now, ladies and gentlemen, . 


4 & here is something entirely new 
in radio merchandising—something 
which you will be surprised to hear 
Listen. Get your ears right 
next to your loudspeaker. Drink 
in the words I am about to tell you. 
Put them down in_ shorthand. 
Listen. We are going to have a 
contest! After you have finished 


washing your mouth with Monday 
Mouth Wash, 


, as in 


spelled 


Morning 
Washington, 


WASH 





save the bottle. And when you are 
through using your second bottle, 
save that one, too, until you have 
collected fifty-two empty bottles, 
one for every Monday morning in 
the year. I will now turn you over 
to my pal, Graham Husing. 


Colonel: 

Thank you, Ted. To continue 
with this important announcement 
about Monday Morning Mouth 
Wash, ladies and gentlemen. when 
you have your collection of bottles, 
inscribe on each, in Chinese char- 
acters, not less than 300 words tell- 
ing how you wash your mouth with 
Monday Morning Mouth Wash. Or 
better still, use Manchurian charac- 
ters so that both the Chinese and 
Japanese may understand them— 
300 words, no*more, and tell .us 
where you put the bottles after 
you saved them. I will now turn 
you over to my pal, Ted McNamee, 
who will tell you something 
further about the contest. 


Budd: 

Thank you, Graham. When you 
have the fifty-two bottles properly 
inscribed, ladies and gentlemen, 
mail them in to Monday Morning 
Mouth Wash, Incorporated, at 
5678928 Broadway, or, better still 
take them to your nearest drug 
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store. The prize for the neatest job 
will be a life-size model of the 
Empire State Building done in pa- 
pier-maché by the eminent Scan- 
dinavian sculptor, Colonel Gutzon 
Borglum Stoopnagle. In case of a 
tie, the other winner will be shot. I 
will now turn you over to my pal, 
Graham Husing, for the final an- 
nouncement. 


Colonel: 

Thank you, Ted. In the event 
you do not have the bottles neces- 
sary to enter the contest, we have 
made arrangements with the Bing 
Bottle Builders of Buffalo to fur- 
nish the apparatus required. for 


INK Nov. 26, 1931 
blowing your own bottles. The 
cost is negligible and full particu- 
lars may be had by writing Mon- 
day Morning Mouth Wash, In- 
corporated, at 5678928 Broadway. 
You may now take your ears away 
from the loudspeaker and stop 
listening, ladies and gentlemen 
Sorry if we have caused you any 
inconvenience. So, until tomorrow 
night 
Budd: 

Thank you. 
Colonel: 

So, until tomorrow night 
Budd: 
Thank you. 


Artist or Photographer P 


title “The Chal- 
the Camera,” Col. 
presented the 


NDER the 
lenge of 
Edouard Steichen 


case for the photograph, at the 
second lecture in a series sponsored 
by the Art Directors Club of New 


York. As the result of question- 
ing a group of agencies, he said 
that 50 to 90 per cent of the ad- 
vertisements today are illustrated 
with photographs. This great pref- 
erence for photographs, he said, is 
due to the movies and the news- 
papers. 

“The advertiser has had one 
thing proved to him,” said Mr. 
Steichen, “and that is photographs 
have showed him how bad his 
product looked in reality, and 
the photograph has been mainly re- 
sponsible for getting him to have 
his product and his package re- 
designed.” 

Mr. Steichen decried the ten- 
dency to be “arty” or purely artis- 
tic in striving for photographic ef- 
fects. He said that advertising is 
selling and that anything in pho- 
tography that is purely artistic is 
not selling. Artistic touches tend 
to weaken the essential message— 
the basic idea. 

Regarding color photography, he 
said that there was a real demand, 
and the demand would eventually 
be met. He thought it still a long 
way from perfect, but predicted 
that as soon as the proper experi- 


mentation and thought are given t 
the subject it will be solved. 

Roy Spreter, taking the opposit: 
view, that of the artist, said that 
the great prevalence of photo 
graphs would eventually lead ad 
vertisers and art directors back t 
art. “You can’t eat cake seve 
times a week and not get sick oi 
it,” he said. “I cannot see that 
there is much difference betwee: 
photography and art. Both are tr) 
ing to do the same thing—sell mer 
chandise. It is up to the art dire 
tor to determine which is the bette: 
medium for the job at hand.” 

He said that a certain decorativ: 
quality was noticeable in present 
day advertising which may |x 
traced to the wide use of phot 
graphs, but that both artist and 
photographer were contributing to 
this impression. Mr. Spreter bh 
lieves that the demand tomorrow 
in advertising will be for ingenuit 
and high interest value in pictorial 
treatments. “We must intrigue by 
exciting interest. The art director 
is cohcerned with commanding at 
tention. To do that today he must 
vary his pace and make his adver- 
tisements vie for interest in pages 
that now look very much alike 
Interest in advertising should have 
something beyond a mere pictorial 
quality. Advertisements should | 
able to interpret emotion and sho 
real human appeal.” 
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Some things are so obvious that they 


require no study, investigation, research 


or survey to bring them to light. So 


obvious that we are apt to overlook 


giv en t them. For instance, the superiority of the 
Pd. 
-e Boston Evening Transcript as an adver- 
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Bo gee tising medium. 
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edi eat in the leisure hours of evening; has a 
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lecorati\ ing power of the advertisements in its 
| present 
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GUUD GOVERNM 


ee OOD government wins again in Cincin- 







nati’? means the non-partisan ‘“*Charter™ 





party has just won control of Cincinnati's 




















city manager government for the fourth suc- 


cessive time. 


During the past six years, Cincinnati has 
become internationally famous as the “ best- 
governed large city.”’ This leadership is assured 


now for another two years. 


How was this victory achieved? By an inspired 
leadership of self-sacrificing, aggressive citizens 
and by the vigorous support of a great news- 
paper, The Cincinnati Post. 


Six years ago, the citizens of Cincinnati and The 
Cincinnati Post won their first battle for good . 


government. Since then, the impressive series { 
of Good Government victories has _ resulted v 
from the fight led by The Cincinnati Post. r 
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MEMBER OF THE UNITED std. 
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BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 
and of MEDIA RECORDS, INC. 
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incin- | 
arter™ 
inali’s 1 
h sue- 
This fall, self-appointed critics of Good Govern- 
ti has ment found The Cincinnati Post giving unfalter- 
** best- ing strength to the ‘Charter’ party. Again, 
ssured those critics failed in their attack. 


Little wonder, then, that the outstanding citi- 


ispired 
+ zens of Cincinnati look upon The Cincinnati 
sities Post as their newspaper. They read it thor- 
oughly. They have deep respect for its opinions 
and an enduring affection for its achievements. 
nd The 
yr good The Cincinnati Post is the newspaper of in- 
> series fluential Cincinnati. Keep this fact in mind 
esulted when you are choosing a medium to carry your 
| Post. message to Cincinnati citizens. 





rhdCineinnati Post 


A SCRIPPS - HOWARD NEWSPAPER 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING DEPT. OF SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
NEWSPAPERS ... 230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


CHICAGO+>SAN FRANCISCO+ LOS ANGELES: DALLAS 
DETROIT+ PHILADELPHIA+ BUFFALO: ATLANTA 
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Worcester, Massachusetts 


SOFA SALESMANSHIP 


At no time is it easier to sell Mr. Worcester than when in Sunday 
leisure he betakes himself with pipe and Sunday Telegram to the sofa 
in the front room. His wife knows this. His children learned it 
with their ABC’s. Advertisers who know their New England are 


using the fact to shrewd advantage. 


For Worcester, Massachusetts, is in the heart of New England, 
and when it comes to buying, New England likes to ‘‘talk things 
over,” to sleep on its decisions a night or two and then bring 
them up in the family council on Sunday. 


Traditions of centuries have made the New England Sunday a 
quiet day, a “home day”’ affording both time and inclination to 
discuss the family’s needs and in family conference to decide 
them. A well-fed parent, resting on the parlor sofa after the 
customary big Sunday dinner, is properly supposed to be in the 
best possible mood to okeh various proposed expenditures. 


Sunday advertising is of fundamental importance in selling these fam- 


ilies who habitually make many buying decisions on Sunday. It 
brings pressure at the actual point of sale—the family conference. 
To the one member of the family who most keenly wants the article 
advertised, Sunday Telegram advertising is a timely and welcome aid 
in securing the necessary appropriation from the family budget. 


Only through the Sunday Telegram can you secure sales representa- 
tion at this buyers’ meeting around the parlor sofa on Sunday. The 
Sunday Telegram — Worcester’s ONLY Sunday newspaper — is 
read in 7 of every 10 homes in the city and in thousands of homes 
throughout the suburban trading area. In the direct and indirect 
pressure which it exerts on Worcester’s purse-strings, the Sunday 
Telegram has become an indispensable sales factor for every adver- 
tiser wishing maximum returns from the rich, stable Worcester 


Market. 
Average Net Paid Circulation 54,094 


THE TELEGRAM-GAZETTE 


Worcester, Massachusetts 


George F. Booth, Publisher 


Paul Block and Associates, National Representatives 
New York Boston Chicago Detroit Philadelphia San Francisco 
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How Were Profit Margins in 1930? 


A Table Showing the Per Cent of Gross Income Retained for Net Profit 
by 357 Corporations in 1929 and 1930 


THE following table shows the 
per cent of gross income that 
was retained for net profit in 1929 
and 1930 by 357 corporations. It 
was compiled by the Standard 
Statistics Company, Inc., and is 
reprinted from the Standard Earn- 
ings Bulletin by special permission. 

Many corporations are not in- 
cluded in the list because they did 
not report their gross income for 
either year. Those companies, also, 
reporting a deficit in both 1929 and 
1930 have been omitted. 

If a deficit was reported for only 
one of the two years, a D indi- 
cates this fact. “N. R.” indicates 
that the company either did not re- 
port its gross income for that year 
or issued no public report. 


% of Gross 
ADVERTISING, PRINTING AND Retained 
UBLISHING for Net 
Company 1929 1930 
Amer. Type Founders Co... 13.5 
Butterick Co. 
Condé Nast Pub. 
Curtis Pub. Co. 
General Outdoor Adv. Co... 
McCall Corp. 
isseastiona Ptg. Ink. sat 
McGraw-Hill Pub. Co. .. 
National Trade Journals 
United Business Pub. 
Gen. Ptg. Ink Corp. 


AIRCRAFT 


Douglas Aircraft 
Un’t’d Aircr’ft & Trans. Cor. 
Western Air Express 
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\UTOMOBILES AND TRUCKS 


Auburn Auto Co. 
Chrysler Corp. 

General Motors Corp. 
Hudson Motor Car Co. 
Hupp Motor Car Corp. 
Mack Trucks, Inc. 
Packard Motor Car Co. 
Peerless Motor Car Corp. 
Reo Motor Car Co. 
Studebaker Corp. 

White Motor 

Yellow Truck & Coach 
Brockway Motor Truck °.... 
Marmon Motor Car Co. 
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AUTOMOBILE PARTS AND 
ACCESSORIES 
Young (L.A.) Spg. & Wire N.R 
Raybestos-Manhattan 14.2 
MotoMeter Gauge & Equip.. 2.2 


\utomosBILeE Tires, RUBBER 
Goons, Etc. 


Firestone Tire & Rubber 


% of Gross 
Retained 
for Net 
1930 


Goodrich (B 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Lee Rubber & Tire Corp. 
Mohawk Rubber Co. 
Seiberling Rubber Co. 
U. S. Rubber Co. 


ASPHALT AND CEMENT 


Alpha Portland Cement .... 
General Asphalt Co. 
International Cement 
Lehigh Portland Cement 
Penn-Dixie Cement Corp. 
Warren Brothers Co. 


General Tire & Rubber .. 
-) Co. 


Buitp1inc Equipment, Svup- 
PLIES AND CONSTRUCTION 


= 
> 


American Encaustic Tiling. 
American Seating Co. 
Celotex Co. 

Devoe & Raynolds Co. 
Foundation Co. 
Johns-Manville Corp. 
Sherwin-Williams Co. 

Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. .... 13 
General Bronze Corp. 2. 
Minn’polis-Honeywell Reg... 23. 
Amer. Radiator & Std. a 14. 
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Property OWNERSHIP AND 
MANAGEMENT 


Equitable Office Bldg. 
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Cuemicats (INDUSTRIAL) 
Air Reduc. Co., Inc. 
Amer. Solvents & Chem. 
Atlas Powder Co. 
Columbian Carbon Co. 
Freeport Texas Co. 
Hercules Powder Co. 
Newport Co. 

Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. 
United Carbon Co. 
Westvaco Chlorine Prod. 
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FERTILIZERS 


Tennessee Corp. .... 
Davison Chem. Co. 


Coat (ANTHRACITE AND 
BituMLNous) 

Burns Bros. (N. J.) 
Elk Horn Coal Corp. 
Lehigh a. & nO. « 
Penn. Coal & Cok 
Phila. & ‘| Coal & Iron 
Pittsburgh Coal Co. 
Lehigh Valley Coal Corp. 


EvectricaL EguiPMENT 


Cutler-Hammer, Inc. 

Elec. Storage Battery Co. .. 
Formica Insulation Co. ... 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. 

General Cable Corp. 











1929 
Dubilier Condenser ....... 10.0 
Rugmemteme Ceep. ...0.025500 Boe 
Radio Corp. of America 9.8 
United Amer. Bosch Corp. .. 7.5 
Arcturus Radio Tube Co. 10.3 
Sparks-Withington Co. 14.6 
Polymet Mfg. Corp. 21.0 

BAKING PropucTs AND 
FLour 
Purity Bakeries Corp. ..... 12.8 
Canby, Sort Drinks, CHEWING 
Gun, Etc. 

Brach (E. J.) & Sons ..... 8.0 
Coca-Cola Co. ............. 26.1 
Hires (Chas. E.) Co. ..... 15.5 
Sweets Co. of America 10.2 
Hershey Chocolate Corp. 17.8 
White Rock Mineral Springs 34.2 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale .. 76.9 


Darry Propucts 
Beatrice Creamery Co. : 
Te. BE TE ccvcsseses 
National Dairy Products 
Southern Dairies, Inc. 

U. S. Dairy Products 
Western Dairy Products 
Cons. Dairy Products 


— 
‘Pe Ponyy 
Aruaenicono 


A 


MISCELLANEOUS Foops 
Beech-Nut Packing Co. .... 11 
General Foods Corp. ...... 15 
Nat'l Distillers Products .. 31. 
Snider Packing Corp. .. 2 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift 3 

Meat PAackINnG 
Cudahy Packing Co. ...... 1 
Wilson & Co., Inc. ........ 1. 
Hormel (Geo. A.) & Co . = 
Gobel (Adolf), Inc. alee ae 
Morrell (John) & Co. 3 


Fioor CoveRINGs 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet a) 
Mohawk Carpet Mills 7.9 


Ice AND REFRIGERATION 


American Ice Co. ......... 17.7 
City Ice & Fuel Co. ....... 23.5 
Kelvinator Corp. .......... 6.3 
Copeland Products ......... N.R. 


MISCELLANEOUS HoUSEHOLD 


Eureka Vacuum Cleaner .... 11.8 
Holland Furnace Co. ...... 13.0 
PD Ue nck necceneete Se 
Procter & Gamble Co. ..... 10.1 
Tn cccaceas i, ee 
Super Maid Corp. ......... 21.1 
Williams Oil-O-Matic ..... 0.0 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet ...... 9.0 
LeatTHer, TANNERY, Etc. 
American Hide & Leather .. D 
SHOES 
Brown Shoe Co., Inc. ...... 4.7 
Endicott- Johnson’ . shea 4.1 
International Shoe Co. ..... 12.7 
Deemer (6. BR.) Ca ..:. 0 5.7 
Melville Shoe Corp. ....... 6.3 
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MACHINERY AND MACHINE 
EQuiPMENT 

Allis Chalmers Mfg. 

Amer. Machine & 

Caterpillar Tractor Co. 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 


Link Belt Co. 
Seagrave Corp. 
United Eng. 


Hart-Carter Co. 


AGRICULTURAL 


Gleaner Combine 
Mnpls. Moline Pwr. 
Oliver Farm Eq. 


MEDICINES, 


CosMETics 
American Home Products 
McKesson & Robbins 
Vadsco Sales Corp. 


Coprer 
Anaconda Copper Mining 


Calumet & Hecla Cons. 
Cerro de Pasco ae, 
& 


Granby Cons. 


Howe Sound Co. 
Inspiration Consol. 
Magna Copper ot 


Miami Copper 


Nevada Consolidated C opper. 
Phelps-Dodge Co. 

United Verde Ext. 
Calumet & Arizona Mining. . 
Noranda Mines, é —_ 


LEAD AND ZINC 


Amer. Zinc, 


Bunker Hill & Sul. 
Cons. Mng. & Sm. Co. . 
Federal Mining & Smelting. . 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SMELTING 


Dome Mines, 


Federated Metals Corp. 
Hecla Mining C 
Hollinger Consol. 
Lake Shore Mines, . 
McIntyre Porcupine Mines. . 
Nipissing Mines Co. 
Patino Mines & Enterprise. . 
Teck-Hughes Gold Mines 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Atlas Plywood Corp. 


Atlas Tack Corp. 
Driver-Harris 


Glidden Co. (The) 


Hollander (A.) 


International Silver Co. 

Liquid Carbonic Corp. 

DE cv dtieadans niveed 

Nat. Enam. & Stamping Co. 
20. 


National Lead 


Remington Arms_ Co. 


Thatcher Mfg. 


MacAndrews & Forbes 
Reynolds Metals Co. 
Trans-Lux Daylight 
MISCELLANEOUS SERVICES 
Consolidated Laundries 


New York Doc 
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U. S. Distributing Corp. 
U. S. Freight Co. 
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% of Gross 
Retained 
Orrice anp Business for Net 
EguiPMENT 1929 1930 
Art Metal Construc. 11.9 6.5 
General Fireproofing ...... 12.2 10.6 
National Cash Register .... 14.4 7.7 
Remington-Rand, Inc. ..... 12.3 35.4 
O:t PropucinG AND REFINING 
ee 19.2 28.8 
\merican Republics Corp. 3.2 D 
Atlantic Refining Co. , ie Se 
Barnsdall Corp. ........ . 23.4 20.5 
Gulf Oil Corp. of Penn. .. 17.5 6.1 
Houston Oil Co. of Tex. .. 23.1 19.7 
Humble Oil & Refining . 17.0 12.5 
Indian Refining Co. ........ 5.3 D 
Ohio Oil Co. ...... ~.ses 144 17,3 
Phillips Petroleum Co. . 29.5 8.3 
Prairie Oil & Gas Co. - 11.5 3.4 
Prairie Pipe Line Co. ...... 53.4 44.6 
Pus GP GM ssacevesencs 9.9 7.6 
Shell Union Oil Corp. : -N.R. 0.6 
Sinclair Cons. Oil Corp. 11.5 12.1 
Skelly OE - ascscenswess 20.6 10.7 
Standard Oil (Ind.) .N.R. 11.0 
Standard Oil (Kansas) - 48 42 
Standard Oil (N. J.) .....N.R. 3.6 
Standard Oil of N. Y. 8.4 N.R. 
Standard Oil of Ohio 6.6 6.1 
Sun Oil Co. . 10.2 8.6 
Tide Water Associated . 84 7.2 
Union Oi! Co. of Calif . 18.1 12.5 
Rio Grande Oil Co. a ae 
Warner-Quinlan Co. . 11.5 D 
Continental Oil Co. 12.8 2.3 
PareR AND Paper Propucts 
Amer. Writing Paper Co. 5.6 4.6 
Ss 2 eae 11.8 12.1 
Kimberly-Clark Corp. ...... 18-3 15.1 
RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 
Jaldwin Locomotive ....... 6.9 8.3 
General Amer. Tank Car . 21.3 21.2 
OB Te. oce cables Sere 8.9 
No. Amer. Car Corp. ......N.R. 39.1 
DEPARTMENT AND APPAREL 
Stores 
Abraham & ene. Inc 5.0 4.5 
Best & Co., Tac. ...... 9.1 8.7 
BI omingdale err 2.3 2.5 
PUR EE niga kee waceus §.7 2.1 
Gimbel Bros., Inc. ........ 2.5 1.8 
Interstate Dept. Stores 4.3 3.1 
Kaufmann Dept. Stores 6.2 5.2 
Kresge Dept. Stores ae Sa 
May Dept. Stores Co. 5.4 4.0 
National Dept. Stores ‘ a «of 
Oppenheim, Collins & Co. 7.6 5.6 
Hahn Department Stores 3.9 2.9 
Macy (R. H.) & Co. ...... 72 638 
arshall Field & Co. $4 37 
Grocery STores 
erican Stores Co. ....:. 4.6 4.1 
Dominion Stores, Ltd. ...... 2.4 2.2 
rst National Stores ...... 4.5 4.3 
eo Oe eee 99 10.3 
oger Grocery & Baking... 2.1 0.8 
itional Tea Co. .......... 3.1 1.6 
k & Tilford, Inc. ...... 11.9 15.9 
ee Ee Sa 2.8 2.9 
Safeway Stores, Inc. 3.0 1.9 
Marit OrperR 
Montgomery Ward & Co. 5.0 0.2 








* Adams-Millis Corp. 





INK 





Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
Spiegel, May, Stern Co. 


RESTAURANTS 


Childs Co. 
Shattuck (F. G.) Co. 


Tosacco Stores 


Schulte Retail Stores 
United Cigar Stores Co. 


GeneraL CHAINS 
Grant (W. T.) & Co. ...... 
Kresge (S. S.) Co. 
Kress (S. H.) & Co. 
McCrory Stores Corp. 
Newberry (J. J.) Co. 
Woolworth (F. n er 
Penney (J. ‘ ‘ 
Grand-Silver eases 


SHIPPING AND SHIPBUILDING 


Amer.-Hawaiian S. S. Co... 
Atl’tic, Gulf & West Indies. . 
Eastern Steamship Lines 
Intl. Mercantile Marine 


STEEL AND IRON 
American Rolling Mill 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. 
Blaw Knox Co. 
ave Ce, BD CO case 
Gulf States Steel Co. ...... 
Inland Steel Co. 

Keystone Steel & Wire 

Ludlum Steel Co. 
McKeesport Tin Plate Co. .. 
Superior Steel Corp. 
Truscon Steel Co. 
U. S. Steel Corp. 
Vulcan Detinning Co. ...... 
Warren Foundry & Pipe Pes 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube .. 
Follansbee Bros. Co. 
Interlake Iron Corp. 


Sucar Propucinc 
REFINING 
Central Aguirre Associated 
Cuban-American Sugar 
Cuban Dominican Sugar 
Fajardo Sugar Co. 
Manati Sugar Co. 
South Porto Rico Sugar 


AND 


Hosiery AND MISCELLANEOUS 
Kwit Goons 

Durham Hosiery Mills 

Kayser (Julius) & Co. 


MISCELLANEOUS APPAREL 


Associated Apparel Ind. 
Cavanagh-Dobbs, Inc. 
Cluett-Peabody & Co. 
Munsingwear, Inc. 
Phillips-Jones Corp. 


Corron ano Cotron Goons 
Cannon Mills Co. 
Consolidated Textile 
Naumkeag Steam Cotton 
Pacific Mills 

Pepperell Mfg. Co. 
Powdrell & Alexander 
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% of Gross 


Retained 
for Net 
1929 1930 
7.2 4.0 
7.9 D 
6.2 6. 
13.1 10.0 

oe 2a 
aa 32 
4.6 4.7 
9.8 7.9 
8.5 7.6 
6.6 5.8 
6.1 5.6 
11.4 11.6 
5.9 4.3 
58 5.7 
5.3 D 
11.6 6.0 
16.4 14.2 
24.5 18.4 
10.7 $2 
15.3 11.7 
16.3 15.9 
18.4 13.6 
13.8 D 
18.8 14.8 
14.7 9.5 
11.8 D 
13.4 14.6 
2.6 D 
6.4 4.1 
13.7 9.2 
10.1 7.4 
8.5 11.1 
N.R. 9.5 
10.4 D 
13.5 11.6 
5.2 21.7 
7.0 dD 
6.1 D 
D 8.5 
16.3 13.2 
16.2 .11.2 
5.6 0.8 
10.1 1.9 
13.0 11.8 
8.5 N.R. 
4.5 D 
3.1 N.R. 
11.3 5.3 
4.9 D 
12.8 6.2 
0.2 D 
7.0 D 
33 =D 
6.6 3.6 
7.0 2.0 
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% of Gross 
Retained 
for Net 

1929 1930 


Standard Textile Prod. .... 6.7 D 
U. S. Finishing Co. ' D 


Sirk anv Sitk Goops 
Blumenthal (Sidney) & Co... 14.4 D 


TuHeaters, Morion Picrures 
AND AMUSEMENTS 


Fox Film Corp. 

Loew’s, Inc. 

Universal Pictures Co. .... 
Consolidated Film Industries 
Radio-Keith-Orpheum 


Topacco anp Tosacco 
Propucts 
Universal Leaf Tobacco 
Congress Cigar Co Sa 


Evectric, Gas, TeELePHoNe 
& TELEGRAPH 
Urtitit1es—Ho.pinc 

CoMPANIES 
& Foreign Power 
Power & Light 
Water Works & Elec. 
L. & P. Co. 


Amer. 
Amer. 
Amer. 
Brazilian Trac., 
North Amer. Co. 
Pacific Lighting Corp. 
Pub. Service Corp. of N. J. 
Standard Gas & Elec. .. 
United Gas Improvement 


Om Vivi 
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Friendly Copy to 


MAN 
4-1 ering because of the spread of 
a rumor has several courses open 


whose business is suf- 


to him. He can totally ignore the 
report, he can meet it by advertis- 
ing in a serious vein, or he can, as 
the Elder & Johnson Company of 
Dayton recently did, use friendly, 
humorous copy, much as an indi- 
vidual would dispose of a rumor 
if he had the chance to talk it over 
with a friend. . 

The rumor which bothered this 
department store of Dayton, was 
the report that, due to conditions, 
people would be unable to charge 
any longer at the store. Things 
which had happened to certain 
banks in the locality were well 
known to everyone. All sorts of 
rumors were dashing about and un- 
knowns took upon themselves the 
job of starting one about this store. 
The copy, which appeared in large 
newspaper space, in facsimile hand- 
writing, after mentioning the harm 
that rumors can cause, became very 
friendly in the second paragraph. 
“Some .* started the ru- 
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% of Gross 
Retained 


United Light & Power 
American Lt. & Traction 
Columbia Gas & Elec. 
American Gas & Elec. 

Cities Service Co 

Commonwealth & Southern. . N. 
Niag. Hud. Pwr. Corp...... N. 
Standard Power & Light. 
Stone & Webster, Inc.... 


mramnioes» = 


Urivities—OPeraTING 
CoMPANIES 

Brooklyn Union Gas . 
Commonwealth Edison 
Consol. Gas Co. of N. Y.. 
Con. G. E. L. & P. Co. Balto. 
Detroit Edison Co. 
Edison Elec. Illum., 
Pacific Gas & Electric 
Peoples Gas Light & Coke.. 
Public Serv. Co., No. Ill... 
Shawinigan Water & Power 5 
Southern Calif. Edison 


Boston 


SHaenrNNUauno 


Urtitities—TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH 
Amer. Tel. & Tel. Co. .. 
Bell Tel. Co. of Canada .... 
International Tel. & Tel. ... 
New England Tel. & Tel. 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. . 
Southern New England Tel. 
Western Union Telegraph 


Oo OnuUivie 


Scotch a Rumor 


mor that you can no longer charge 
at Elders” said the copy. 

The company pointed out that 
this was all news to them, that 
those’ who had charge accounts 
could continue to charge, and also 
that the store was busily engaged 
in opening up new accounts ever) 
day and was mighty glad to get 
them. 

At the bottom of the page, in 
parenthesis, the reader was invited 
to fill in the two blank spaces 
in the copy with the words which 
he, himself, would use if some 
damaging rumor had circulated 
against him. 

This friendly, close-up type of 
chatty copy, depending on the read- 
er’s sense of fair play and sports- 
manship by asking him to help 
write part of it, is a good example 
of meeting a rumor as it should 
be met. Not by a long and cum- 
bersome statement, not by dignified 
silence, but with a sense of humor 
and a friendly spirit bearing the 
stamp of true authenticity and sin- 
cerity. 
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for Net 
1929 193 

- 35.6 314 

-- 31.9 32.) 

-» 39.2 35.9 

-. 47.1 46.2 

-- NLR. 28.1 
1.. NLR. 44.6 

-- N.R. 47.) 

-N.R. 27.9 

N.R. 33.6 
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370, Severth avenue 


NEW-YORK 
etetetereret= (U.8.A.) 







Messieurs, 








Sous le W° 1853 de vos offres de représentetion, nous 
eerions heureux d'étre mis en relation avec le constructeur en 
question pour qu'il nous fasse connaftre ses fabrications, 


Nous utilisons nous-mémes une asses grande quantité 
de moteurs depuis 1/20 A 10 CV, que nous nous procurons soit 
































370 Seventh Ave. 





New York 
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City by ecity—industry by indus- 
try, NATION’S BUSINESS is ready to 
prove with actual subscriber checks, } 
giving individual names and titles, that 
its PENETRATION of the business 
market is economical and adequate. In 
circulation, in reader regard and in low 


cost, its leadership is unquestioned. 
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Pe 
oe! 
to Sell 


the Business 


Market.... 


Superficial Coverage won't 

do the job 

NATION’S. BUSINESS, alone, of 
all Business Magazines, 

offers PENETRATION ... .- 
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Sell Them Young 


T is admittedly 

easier to start a new 
customer than it is to 
switch an old timer 
from a competing 
brand. 
Likewise, it is easier 
to hold that customer 
throughout the years 
than it is for the com- 
petitor to wean him 
away. 


Sell them young and 
hold them through 
the years to come; 
thus building an im- 
mediately profitable 
business with a splen- 
did prospect of future 
permanence. 


Put the sales story of 
your product before 
these wide-awake high 
school boys who read 
BOYS’ LIFEmagazine. 


Forms for the February, 
1932, issue close Decem- 
ber 10th. 


BERNARD WEBER, 18 hook 
years old, Senior in St. - 
Louis U. High School, is a 
typical, actual reader of 
BOYS’ LIFE. 


point 
these 
final 


Boys @LIFE 


2 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK 
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Books for Business 
Background 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 
I wonder if you have ever pub- 
lished or considered publishing, an 
article or series of articles, on books 
that advertising men might find 
helpful. I don’t refer to your re- 
views of newsbooks, or books on 
pure advertising subjects, but books 
of all kinds, business, finance, fic- 
tion, biography, travel, or other 
general subjects that might furnish 
inspiration or ideas or merely use- 
ful information for merchandising 
— Dovuctas W. CLEPHANE. 
pee Ink has run many 

articles listing books that in 
style, vividness, directness, would 
be helpful to copy writers. Several 
times, also, lists of books have been 
run that would give the average 
reader a cultural viewpoint and 
general information. 

We are now asked for a list from 
the whole of the world’s literature 
with which a man should be fa- 
miliar, not for technical purposes 
but to serve as a broad background. 
This is a large order but as every- 
one has a right to mention the 
books he likes best or which have 
most interested him, we shall take 
a chance and list a few. We as- 
sume that Mr. Clephane is familiar 
with lists of classics such as those 
available in Dr. Eliot’s “Five-Foot 
Shelf of Books,” in the “Modern 
Library” and “Everyman’s Li- 
brary.” 

Another most interesting and 
thorough selection is “A Home 
Library for The White House.” 
The books in this list were pre- 
sented to the nation for use as a 
White House library by American 
booksellers. Ten men were ap- 
pointed for the purpose of selecting 
these books, 500 in number, and the 
final list reflects the best judgment 
of well-qualified men. This com- 
plete list may be obtained for ten 
cents from the R. R. Bowker Co., 
62 West 45th Street, New York. 

All these collections cover much 
ground. We shall try to put down 
here some books that have pleased 
us and which seem important to an 
American. For example, “The Rise 
of American Civilization” by 
Charles A. and Mary Beard, is a 
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history that does not confine itself 
to battles and great men, but elabo- 
rates on the forces that have been 
at work in our country. It is also 
well to list that graphic and vivid 
summary of world-movements, H. 
G. Wells’ “Outline of History.” 

In the same list probably should 
come Will Durant’s, “The Story of 
Philosophy.” 

Economics today is more impor- 
tant than it has been in many years 
and is too often passed over as be- 
ing dry and abstruse by the aver- 
age reader. No business men today 
can afford to be without at least a 
grounding in it, especially on its 
historical side. “A History of Eco- 
nomic Progress in the United 
States” by W. W. Jennings, is 
easy reading. Students who wish to 
go further will also find usefui 
“Principles of Economics” by Al- 
fred Marshall or a book by the 
same title by F. W. Taussig, or 
that by Prof. Frank A. Fetter of 
Princeton. 

A book on psychology for the 
man interested in advertising is al- 
ways important and probably noth- 
ing better has been written than 
the “Psychology” of William 
James. 

The “Biography of Voltaire” by 
John Morley and -the “Education 
of Henry Adams” might be added 
to the biographical section of our 
library, and it is hard to keep out 
Lord Charnwood’s “Abraham Lin- 
coln” and Hirst’s book on Jeffer- 
son. 

For beauty in literary style one 
might go far before finding any- 
thing better than Lafcadio Hearn’s 
essays, especially in his “Life and 
Literature,” and “The Crock of 
Gold” by Stephens is sheer delight. 
Another favorite book of ours is 
“Dreamthorp” by Alexander Smith, 
the pattern designer of Kilmarnock 
who awoke one morning to find 
himself famous. This type of book, 
which might come under the head 
of general works, is particularly 
interesting to the man who likes 
fine writing and description. Read- 
ing a book by a man like Alex- 
ander Smith is interesting to the 
copy writer whose job it is to take 
a prosaic object and make it at- 
tractive, unusual and interesting. 





families are 


BUYING NOW 
more than 


twice as many 


NEW MOTOR CARS 


as their neighbors.. 
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115,000 Pittsburgh families 


giveantmportant answer tothe 


question of WHO BUYS IT NOW? 


[n the most exhaustive house-to-house market 
tudy ever attempted, 115,000 Pittsburgh 
amilies have reported their new car purchases, 
ade within the past year. 

In striking contrast to the general Pittsburgh 
verage of 9.67%—more than double that 
mount, or 20.78% of the COSMOPOLITAN 
eading families drove their new cars out of 
ome dealer's showroom in the same period. 
This is concrete evidence of COSMOPOLITAN 
eaders ability as well as willingness to buy now. 


The R. L. Polk & Co., 1931 Pittsburgh Consumer Study 


} 
Plea KSCS h Hl MUCY Hui ion tcl 


combined with 


osmopolitan 


57th Street and Eighth Avenue, New York 


INE With 1,700,000 Circulation 
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Without further delay, here is 
a list of writers and books that we 
consider interesting and valuable 
for the average business man, 
student and advertising executive. 


“The Bible” 

Shakespeare’s Works 

Wells’ “Outline of History” 

Beard’s “Rise of American Civilization” 

Jennings’ “History of Economic Progress 
in the United States” 

Marshall’s “Principles of Economics” 

James’ “Psychology” 

Franklin’s ‘‘Autobiography” 

Emerson’s Essays 

Hearn’s “Life and Literature”’ 

Alexander Smith’s “Dreamthorp” 

James Stephens’ “‘The Crock of Gold” 

Samuel Butler’s “Erewhon” 


Foster and Catching’s “Money” and 
“The Road to Plenty” by the same 
authors 

Thoreau’s “Walden Pond” 

we Durant’s “The Story of Philoso- 

Henry Adams’ “The Education of 


Henry Adams” 
Gamaliel Bradford’s “Portraits” 
Edward Bellamy’s “ ing Backward” 
Lord Charnwood’s “Abraham Lincoln” 
F. W. Hirst’s “Life and Letters of 
Thomas Jefferson 
, Hudson’s “Far Away and Long 
John Bryce’s “Modern Democracies” 
Charles Darwin’s ‘“‘Voyage of the 
Beagle” 
M. Tomlinson’s “The Sea and the 
Jungle”’ 
edeeuun Aurelius’ “Meditations” 
J. G. Frazer’s “Golden Bough” 
Sumner’s “Folkways’’ 
Blackmore’s “Lorna Doone” 


Stephen Crane’s “The Red Badge of 
Courage” 
Thomas Hardy’s “The Return of the 


Native” : P 
Sir James Barrie’s “Sentimental Tommy” 
James Cabell’s “The Cream of the 

Jest” 

Willa Cather’s “The Lost Lady’ 
Emerson Hough’s “The Covered Wagon 


In the above list, as will be noted, 
we have added many books not 
mentioned in the running account 
and left out such interesting fields 
as astronomy, nature, biology, art 
and a host of other fascinating 
subjects. 

Every student should be inter- 
ested in reference books and the 
following are probably the most 
useful : 


Roget’s “Thesaurus of English Words 
and Phrases” 

Crabb’s “English Synonyms” 

Young’s “Concordance to the Bible” 


Crowell’s * ‘Readers and Writers Hand- 
“tee Pia English,” by H. W. and 
owler 


othe American Language,” by H. L. 


Mencken 
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“A Desk Book of Idiomatic Phrases,” 
by Frank H. Vizetelly 

“Handbook of Composition,” 
ward G. Woolley 


This list is of necessity incom- 
plete and fragmentary. Every 
reader will have some favorite book 
that he is confident should be in 
the list. We should be pleased to 
hear from anyone who has remem- 
bered vividly some one book or 
several books which influenced his 
life and which should be included 
in any general list suggested for a 
background to the advertising man 
of today—[Ed. Printers’ Ink. 


R. W. Sharp to Head 


Cleveland Business 

3 W. Sharp, who has been with 
The Seaver-Brinkman Company, Cleve- 
land advertising agency, will form a new 
advertising agency at that city on De- 
cember 1. The new business, which will 
be known as Ralph W. Sharp and Asso- 
ciates, will be located in the Williamson 
Building. 


Allan Rood to Join Griswold- 


Eshleman 

Allan Rood, of the McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Company, will join the Griswold- 
Eshleman Company, Cleveland advertis- 
ing agency, on December 1, as an ac 
count executive. 

John Davis, a member of the staff of 
Griswold-Eshleman agency for the last 
seven years, has been made treasurer. 











Establish New Photography 


Business 

Raphael G. Wolff and William T. 
Cooley, formerly with Underwood & Un- 
derwood, have established the Wolff-Cooley 
Studios, Inc., at Chicago to conduct a 
commercial photography business. The 
new firm is successor to the Chicago 
studio of Eugene Hutchinson, and has 
its offices at 864 North Wabash Avenue. 





Changes in Canadian Sherwin- 
Williams 


W. S. Falls, president since 1926 of 
the Sherwin-Williams Company of Can- 
ada, Ltd., has been elected chairman of 
the board. He is succeeded as president 
by George A. Martin, a member of the 
board of the Canadian company and 
president of the Sherwin-Williams Com 
pany, Cleveland. 


J. B. Berryman Elected Crane 


President 
John B. Berryman, first vice-president 
of the Crane Company for a number of 
years, has been elected president to suc- 
ceed the late Richard T. Crane, Jr. He 
has been with the Crane company 
since 1892, 
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New Omaha — 
Made by World-Herald 


In October, 1931, The World-Herald delivered more 
papers, Daily and Sunday, by carrier to Omaha homes 
than had ever been delivered in that way before by 
itself or by any other Omaha newspaper. Over 80%, 
of the city’s families were thus served. 


With its newsstand and newsboy sales added to its 
home-delivered carrier circulation, The World-Herald 
almost blanketed Omaha with its daily circulation in 
October. The total city figures: 


Daily World-Herald Average in Omaha 53,057 
Number of families in Omaha 54,845 


eee eee 


Including the circulation in Council Bluffs and the rest 
of the Omaha territory, The World-Herald’s total 


October circulation average was: 


Daily ..119,189—Sunday..116,047 


The 





Lines of Advertising 
printed by the Omaha 
newspapers during the 


CG 0 r [ dD = pao en = 
Herald 10,188,038 


5,484,584 


National Representatives: 
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No. 2 of a Series of 1931 “SUCCESS STORIF@TH 














Oldsmobile ! 


goes ahead in |: 








e € 

the Philadelphia: 
I 
Market” , 
a 
N 
O—/on it 
] 
( 
* Back of Oldsmobile’s sales increase—and the other ; 
successes to be brought to the advertisers’ attention tl 
in this series—is an amazing story. Every manu- \ 
facturer selling in this market should hear it before : 

another advertising dollar is spent in Philadelphia. 
CURTIS-MARTIN NEWSPAPERS, INC. . .PEP 
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> STORIMTHE PHILADELPHIA MARKET... . 





——- 


, PEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 





DGEW! Pbiladelphia Inquirer 


fORNING SUNDAY 


SUNDAY 








= the first nine 


months of 1931, Oldsmobile sold 
27.1% of all medium-priced cars pur- 
chased in Philadelphia—an improve- 
ment in its price field of 7% over the 
same period of 1930—the greatest 
percentage of gain of any car in its 
price range. 


Since the Automobile Show last Janu- 
ary, Oldsmobile has used the Curtis- 


Martin newspapers exclusively in 
Philadelphia. 


During the first nine months of 1931, 
Oldsmobile increased its concentra- 
tion of advertising in the Curtis- 
Martin newspapers to 91.5%. 
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Tooth Paste Teeth 


OHN BROWN anticipated to- The girls and boy are smiling 
day’s advertisers when he wrote for Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brushes, 

in the eighteenth century : Squibb Dental Cream, Pepsocent 
Tooth Paste, Tek Tooth Brushes 

’Tis mean for empty praise of wit Listerine Tooth Paste, Kolynos 
—— Dental Cream and Dr. West's 


As fopplings grin to show their teeth = 
are white. Tooth Brushes. 
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Blank & Stoller 
Lee H. Bristol 


EE H. BRISTOL, of the Bris- 

tol-Myers Company, has been 
re-elected president of the Asso- 
ciation of National Advertisers. 
Paul B. West, National Carbon 
Company; W. B. Griffen, Inter- 
national Silver Company, and 
W. L. Schaeffer, National Tube 
Company, were elected to serve on 
Mr. Bristol’s board of twelve di- 
rectors. Printers’ INK would like 
to present Mr. Schaeffer to its 
readers, but he has eluded the 
photographers. 

+ 


W. B. Griffen 
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A.N. A. Elects 


Underwood & Underwood 
Paul B. West 


Bennett Chapple, The American 
Rolling Mill Company, the only 
other director whose term expired 
this year, was re-elected. The 
officers re-elected were, president, 
Mr. Bristol ; vice-presidents, Stuart 
Peabody, The Borden Company ; 
W. A. Grove, Edison General 
Electric Appliance Company, and 
P. J. Kelly, The B. F. Goodrich 
Rubber Company. 

Albert E. Haase continues as 
managing director and secretary- 
treasurer of the association. 


+ 


Enthusiasm 


«*XJTO other manufacturers in 
these United States have 
combated rainy-day dowdiness on 
so grand a scale as Follmer-Clogg” 
|umbrellas]. 
“The most important equipment 
in any place of business” [Detex 
Watch Clocks]. 


“Without a doubt Plastic Wood 


is one of the greatest discoveries 
of the century.” 

“Women instinctively trust Armin 
Varady, the Master. A personal- 
ity so competent and experienced, 
so sincere, so full of earnestness 
and fire, that no one can doubt his 
future. His System of Corrective 
Cosmetics is destined to change the 
vhole course of Beauty Culture in 
this country.” 


“ 


. . . The Hoover removes 33% 
more dirt than the best of other 
cleaners.” 


“And then the spices. Seven 
varieties are used in None Such 
[Mince Meat]—some so rare that 
you couldn’t buy them yourself in 
the finest market.” 


“The McCormick-Deering Farm- 
all has taken the lead among all 
tractors because it has proved itself 
everywhere as the handiest, most 
useful form of farm power ever 
offered to the farmer.” 


“Tt is a de luxe product of Colt 
ingenuity and Colt craftsmanship, 
and stands out as the finest and 
most accurate target revolver yet 
produced.” 
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lf you wantiic 


DON'T BUY GHOST 





D. F. KELLY, President of the Fair, Chicago, 
and President of the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association, says: *‘Is there not such 
a thing as excessive circulation—excessive in 
cost to secure, excessive in cost to manufac- 
ture and excessive in cost to the advertiser? 


“If the money spent so lavishly to secure 
what might be termed ‘phantom circula- 
tion’ were used in an effort to build the best 
possible circulation, so far as productivity is 
concerned, would it not be of greater profit 
to the publisher and his clientele? How 
much is ghost circulation and how much is 
deserved circulation ? 


**Many believe 20% is waste, for which the 
advertiser is paying because of the com- 
petitive ambition and pride of the pub- 
lishers.”” 
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wantllower advertising costs 


DSTICIRCULATION 


hen you advertise in SCRIPPS- 
OWARD Newspapers you avoid 
phantom circulation. Not one dollar 
s spent for circulation outside of nat- 
ral trading territories—profit areas. No 
ontests. No forced combinations. 
o rural scatteration. 


OF SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
CIRCULATION IS CON- 
t CENTRATED IN CITIES 











, Chicago. 
etail Dry 


not such y/ 

‘cessive in OF SCRIPPS-HOWARD 

a CIRCULATION IS CONCEN- 
3 TRATED IN PROFIT AREAS 


lvertiser? 





to secure BCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPERS OFFER THE HIGHEST CON- 
. circula-KENTRATION OF CIRCULATION AVAILABLE IN ONE 
1 the best Nit FOR NATIONAL ADVERTISING. CONFINE YOUR 
activity is ADVERTISING WHERE GREATEST PROFIT CAN BE MADE. 


SCRIPPS - HOWARD 
- NEWSPAPERS 


MEMBERS OF THE UNITED PRESS...OF THE AUDIT 
BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS AND OF MEDIA RECORDS, INC. 
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Legal Hurdles for Big Business 
in Latin America 


Some Things to Consider Before Doing Business with Our Southern 
Neighbors—Part II 


By David E. Grant 


Of the New York Bar 


Ov American executive having 
gained an idea of what quali- 
fication is, and what it means, it 
would not be amiss to sketch briefly 
the questions of expediency, which, 
after all, present the real problem 
for him, when he contemplates ex- 
tending his business into any South 
American country. He has one of 
four alternatives open to him: 
First, to qualify the principal or 
the mother corporation. In the 
case of large organizations, this 
course presents objections so for- 
midable as to preclude its adoption. 
In the light of what has been said, 
let the reader imagine the expense 
and the cumbersome task of quali- 
fying the U. S. Steel Corporation, 
the General Electric Company or 
one of the Standard Oil companies 
or, in fact, any one of our great 
corporations, with their huge capi- 
talization, their charter granted 
many years ago, in some cases by 
special acts of a State legislature, 
and repeatedly amended ; their vol- 
uminous and intricate by-laws; 
their thousands of stockholders and 
numerous officers. A mere state- 
ment of these factors is sufficient 
to condemn the procedure. And 
apart from material obstacles, there 
is the fact that many large organ- 
izations are reluctant to have their 
by-laws and other internal regula- 
tions spread upon the records of a 
foreign country as public informa- 
tion. In my own_ experience, 
have known of no American or- 
ganization of what may be called 
the first magnitude, which has 
adopted the course of qualifying it- 
self directly in a Latin-American 
country. 
Second : 


Part 1 


Qualifying a small 


1 of this article appeared in the 


November 19 issue of Printers’ Inx, 
page 96. 
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American subsidiary, organized es- 
pecially for the particular countr) 
or for foreign business, in general. 
This is the practical solution 
adopted by the great majority of 
our American corporations. A sul 
sidjary of moderate capitalization 
is organized in Delaware or any 
other of our States. Its certificate 
of incorporation and by-laws, its 
corporate structure and its govern 
ing bodies are all made as simple 
as possible. Where the company is 
to operate in more than one foreign 
country, the device of a segrega- 
tion of capital is resorted to, so as 
to limit the initial tax levy in any 
particular country. This corpora- 
tion is then qualified in one or 
more of the republics of its pro- 
posed foreign operations and, hav- 
ing qualified, it enjoys practically 
every advantage of a domestic cor- 
poration of the country, yet pre- 
serves its American nationality 
with the added advantages that 
such status implies. It holds its 
meetings in the United States, and 
governs its internal affairs in ac 
cordance with our laws. Unless it 
has expressly waived its right to 
seek redress through diplomatic 
channels by contract with the gov- 
ernment of a particular country or 
otherwise, it may always appeal to 
our State Department for assis 
tance in any case where it claims to 
be a victim of prejudice or dis- 
crimination, and certainly, when- 
ever it alleges a denial of justice. 
The device of a qualified sub- 
sidiary is, as I have stated, the 
method under which the vast ma- 
jority of our American big busi- 
ness interests operate in Latin 
America. It is certainly the method 
to be recommended where goods 
are to be sold, concessions are to 
be exploited or the business in 
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Ewing Galloway 
1 Typical Waterfront Scene at Buenos Aires, Argentina, Showing Ships in the 
Harbor of the Capital City 


hand contemplates the investment 
of capital on the ground, or the 
installation and operation of e" 
pensive equipment. In a word, 

is the most expedient method hee 
operating a permanent enterprise in 
which tangible capital assets are 
involved. It may also be used in a 
business which constitutes a service 
exclusively, such as that of the 
advertising company whose in- 
quiry inspired the present article. 
But such a business may also avail 
itself, with almost equal efficacy, 
of another method which we shall 
indicate hereafter, comprising a 
mere representative located in the 
foreign country. 

Third: Organizing a domestic 
corporation. This method contem- 
plates the organization of a local 
company under the laws of the 
particular country. The restrictive 
and antiquated character of the 
corporation laws of almost all of 
the Latin-American countries is 
notorious among those who have 
had any experience in the field. As 
a rule, American interests are un- 
willing to be hampered by laws 
which provide, for example, for a 
minimum number of seven stock- 
iolders, as they do in Brazil, or 

compulsory auditors as part of 
the corporate organization, or for 
a fixed contribution to a reserve 
fund, or for compulsory dissolu- 


tion if 50 per cent of the company’s 
capital is lost, which latter pro- 
visions obtain in Colombia and, in 
varying form, in many of the other 
countries also. Nor is suspicion 
toward preferred stock or grave 
doubt as to the validity of no par 
value stock, likely to be an induce- 
ment to our business men, long 
accustomed to the freedom and 
latitude of our highly developed 
corporate legislation, to organize a 
domestic subsidiary in those coun- 
tries. Many other limitations and 
anachronisms exist. 

Nevertheless, with all the peculi- 
arities and limitations, it is an easy 
matter and comparatively inexpen- 
sive to organize a domestic corpo- 
ration in almost all of the Latin- 
American countries, as well as to 
administer its internal affairs in 
compliance with the laws. Numer- 
ous and simple legal devices elimi- 


‘nate almost entirely the onerous 


features which some of the restric- 
tions present, if taken literally; so 
that, as a whole, this alternative of 
a domestic corporation has proved, 
upon experience, less repulsive to 
several American interests than 
they had at first considered. 

In various business fields a do- 

mestic corporation, as a medium 
for operations, is compulsory. For 
example: Coastwise shipping in 
almost all of the Latin-American 
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countries can be conducted only by 
a domestic corporation. This prin- 
ciple has been extended to intra- 
state aerial transportation in Bra- 
zil, Argentina, Chile and several 
other countries. Quite frequently 
a public utility enterprise must be 
operated by a domestic corporation, 
and the specification of such a cor- 
poration for the exploitation of a 
government concession is also not 
unusual. So that American busi- 
ness, in considering the problem of 
foreign operations, must be guided, 
in some cases, by the nature of the 
operations it intends to carry on 
in any particular country of the 
Latin-American sisterhood. 

A further consideration which, 
on occasions, weighs in favor of 
the domestic subsidiary for foreign 
operations, has to do with popular 
psychology. The existence of pro- 
nounced anti-foreign sentiment in 
many of the Latin-American coun- 
tries is a matter of common knowl- 
edge. A corporation with a name 
every native can read and under- 
stand, followed by the familiar 
S. A. (equivalent of our “Inc.,” 
meaning Sociedad Andénima) may 
go far to launch an enterprise in 
the better graces of the people, 
even though the personnel may be 


foreign. There is something idio- 
matic and conciliatory in that 
“S. A.”; it is a gesture of respect, 


a bid for good-will. 

It is interesting to observe how 
our main competitors in that field 
deal with this factor. The Ger- 
mans, good mixers and residents 
for years, famous for their tactful 
handling of their South American 
trade, almost invariably incline to 
the domestic corporation, and make 
capital of it. A German air trans- 
port enterprise in Colombia has 
operated for about eleven years as 
a domestic corporation, with signal 
success and great popular acclaim. 
Everybody knew that 85 per cent 
of its stockholders were Colom- 
bians; the fact that those 85 per 
cent controlled, in aggregate, only 
a 15 per cent interest in the com- 
pany was apparently of no conse- 
quence. The British, on the other 
hand, rather aloof, prone to shift- 
ing personnel, accustomed to de- 
pend on a Government ever ready 
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to protect the interests of its sub- 
jects abroad, prefer the medium 
the qualified British or Canadian 
Company. They have created 
wholesome respect, if not an affec- 
tion, for the suffix “Ltd.” 

The fourth and last method of 
operation in Latin America is 
through an individual as resident 
agent or representative. He is usu- 
ally an American, well-trained in 
the company’s business, and sent 
especially to the foreign country to 
open and manage a local office. 
Although such a_ representative 
may properly be supplied with all 
necessary credentials to establish 
his ‘representation of the company, 
and may even display the name of 
his company upon the office door 
under his own, the legal limitation 
to be borne in mind is that he 
operates in the country solely as an 
individual. The business, before 
the authorities of the country, is 
regarded as his own. The agent is 
taxed as an individual, must obtain 
all necessary licenses as such, and 
he is held personally liable for all 
contracts and commitments. The 
business of acting as representa 
tive for foreign companies is well 
known in Latin America and is re- 
garded as any other individual 
profession or trade. 

This method of operating abroad 
is by far the simplest, from an 
initial legal standpoint. It is avail- 
able to a business which constitutes 
exclusively a service such as that 
of the advertising agency I have 
mentioned. It has, however, in- 
herent in it, three risks, two of 
which may be fairly easily obvi- 
ated, but the third of which re- 
mains almost unavoidable. The 
first is the possibility that. some un- 
scrupulous person may register the 
name of the agent’s company as a 
trade name in the country and 
thereby obtain preferential rights 
thereon. Such a situation is en- 
tirely possible under the laws of 
those countries, and in most in- 
stances it signifies a hold-up when- 
ever the company attempts to buy 
out the stranger’s rights to its 
name. To obviate this, the agent, 
immediately upon arriving in tlie 
country, should make application 
for registry of his company’s name, 
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HITTING WHERE 
WE AIM 


Aiming, of course, at real executives in organizations 
of real purchasing power. How? By offering signifi- 
cant and important analyses of background and un- 
derlying trends—an intelligence service on conditions 
which will affect the future conduct of business. 


Do we hit? Well—the October issue contained an arti- 
cle on banking. A form letter advised a selected list 
of bank presidents—and over twice the normally suc- 
cessful return resulted. 


461 Bank Presidents Subscribed 


All along the front line of business World’s Work hits 
where it is aimed—not just at any executive, but the 
top notchers in ranking organizations. 


Progressive advertisingly as well as editorially, World’s 
Work in line with present-day thinking was one of the 
first to reduce advertising rates. 


Our folder “Foreseeing To-morrow” explains how 
World’s Work serves the executive. Send for it. 


WorRLD’s WORK 


Sol, d and Id. tif d Circulati 
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DOUBLEDAY, DORAN & CO., Inc. 
244 Madison Avenue New York 
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and upon perfecting his trade name 
rights, should assign them to his 
company. The second difficulty is 
that local business men may be 
unwilling to contract with an indi- 
vidual unknown to them and whose 
financial responsibility is not ap- 
parent. We have surmounted this 
difficulty on occasions by means of 
arrangements with some large 
American bank, having a branch 
office in the particular country, to 
guarantee the agent’s fulfillment of 
his financial commitments. There 
aré other devices also, compara- 
tively easy of adoption. 

The third and gravest risk is 
that incident to the death of the 
agent. The company’s business, in 
that event, would be tied up with 
the delays and technicalities of 
estate proceedings. In several in- 
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stances, we have had to look up 
heirs and next of kin scattered 
throughout the United States, in 
order to liquidate a company’s 
business and collect its outstanding 
credits. The making of a will by 
the agent in favor of the company 
does not appreciably lessen the de- 
lay and expense involved, although 
it may materially reduce the risk 
of eventual loss. Under the laws 
of some of the countries it is pos- 
sible to devise ingenious schen 
to counteract this difficulty quite 
effectively, but these are of so tech- 
nical a character as to be beyond 
the scope of the present summary, 
even if they appealed readily to our 
business men, which they do not, 
for the reaction is, in most cases, 
that the remedy appears worse 
than the affliction. 


What Groucho Says 


He Is Forgetting About Advertising. Oh Yeah! 


Apoarp S. S. GIGANTIC 

EAR FELLER: Got this ship 
almost like a private yacht. 
Discovered it’s "bout as cheap to go 
to Europe as stay at home. Won- 
der why some of the worried wait- 
ers for prosperity don’t tumble to 
that fact and get this salt-water 
tang. Me, I hadn’t known there was 
such a thing as Nature and Open 
Space since I was a kid. Won the 
hat pool third day out. Found a big 
manufacturer at my table—doesn’t 
like his agency. ’Cording to what 
he says, he ought not to like ’em. 
You know ’em—Snow & Sleetings? 
I never thought much of ’em 
either. This guy really needs 
Skippy and Eagles. He says he 
wants “brilliant guts.” I showed 
how Skippy and Eagles have got 
just that. He’s keen to meet ’em. 
Landing at Plymouth tomorrow. 
This guy sez he’ll look over our 
shop first thing he gets back 
to New York in "bout three weeks. 
Tell Boss to look out for him and 
sic Bill on him, but not Bill alone. 
Make Bill have Skippy and Eagles 
with him whenever he talks to 
Kane. B. C. Kane, that’s the fel- 
low’s name, head of the Sports 


Merger, you know. He’s half sold 
on us already. Nice fellow. Likes 
one cocktail and only one. Got a 
sense of humor. Will like Skippy 
He'll see through Skippy’s hooey 
and tumble to his real ability. Told 
him how faithful Bill is—also how 
god-awful earnest. He laughed and 
said he could work with that kind 
of fellow. But, for the love of 
Mike, tell Bill not to press. 

Ship paper doesn’t do much with 
ads. I miss ’em. Seagulls been 
following us for two. days. 
Got 2. big kick outa the ocean but 
I’ll be glad to land. Saw quite a 
lot of steamers. They otta carry 
ads on their sides, everybody who 
saw ’em would read ’em. Airplane 
just passed over and saluted. First 
it looked like a big seagull, then 
it grew till it went right over us 
about -a hundred feet up and 
dropped a note aboard. Good 
shooting, I’d say. Note is in 
French, posted on the board, also 
translated. “Hello, Gigantic. Good 
luck, Rene and Adolphe.” 

Have read fifteen novels. Not 


gonna think of ads again, for 
weeks and weeks. Hurrah! 
GRoucHo. 
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The First Sales Manual 


Witson & Bristot, Inc. 
New Yorx 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

1 wonder if you would be good 
enough to let us know when the 
use of sales manuals, as a tool for 
salesmen, was first mentioned in 
Painters’ InK. 

Artuur W. WItson. 


XTENDING over a period of 

twenty years, the card index 
file to the Printers’ INK Publica- 
tions enables one to have access to 
articles on any sales, advertising 
or merchandising subject that has 
been discussed. The earliest ref- 
erence available on the subject of 
sales manuals is July 6, 1911. At 
that time E. D. Gibbs, the former 
advertising manager of the Na- 
tional Cash Register Company, 
wrote a series of articles on the 
history of the company. In that 
particular series the origin and 
make-up of what was probably the 
first sales manual ever compiled 
was discussed in detail. 

In 1890 the company issued the 
“N.C.R. Primer” which represented 
perhaps the first attempt to make 
selling other than a purely individ- 
ual effort. The primer told sales- 
men what to do during the dem- 
onstration. A short time later the 
company prepared its first sales 
manual, one that would help the 
salesmen before the interview. It 
gave them valuable advice on their 
attitude toward prospects and cus- 
tomers, and furnished them with 
hundreds of arguments to use in 
demonstrating the product or over- 
coming sales objections. The 
manual was divided into four 
main parts—salesmanship, approach, 
demonstration and closing argu- 
ments.—[Ed, Printers’ INK. 


James McKee with Kolster 
Radio 


mes McKee has joined the sales 
of Kolster Radio, Inc., Newark, 
J., where he will be engaged in ter- 
itorial management in addition to as- 
ting Ralph B. Austrian, sales man- 
, in country-wide work. Mr. Mc- 
was with the Atwater Kent Manu- 
tring Company for four years and 
was with Westinghouse, first, as 
tant’ merchandising manager and 
vards as assistant to the radio sales 
ger, 
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Newark, N. J., Has New 
School of Advertising 


The School of Applied Advertising 
has been opened in Newark, N. J. 

he purpose of the school is to pro- 
vide practical training for those who 
choose advertising as a life work. 

An advisory board includes Douglas 
C. Barry, vice-president of the Lathrop 
Paper ompany; C. Wilson, vice-presi- 
dent of the Osborne Company; H. M. 
Carroll, advertising manager of the 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Company; J. Doug- 
las Gessford, secretary of the Newark 
Advertising Club; John Ferguson Coak- 
ley, advertising manager of the Thomas 
A. Edison Industries; J. D. McKenzie, 
of the Art Photo Engraving Company; 
T. B. Hilton, advertising manager of 
the Jersey Railway Advertising Com- 
any, and Ira R. Nelson, director of 
tation WAAM. 


P. S. Willis Heads Grocery 


Manufacturers 

Paul S. Willis, vice-president in 
charge of sales and advertising of the 
Comet Rice Company, New York, has 
been elected president of the Associated 
Grocery Manufacturers of America, suc- 
ceeding Clarence Francis, president of 
oe General Foods Sales Company, Inc. 
. C. Monagle, Standard Brands, Inc., 
he. ‘been elected first vice- -president of 
the association. B. E. Snyder, R. B. 
Davis Company, has » made second 
vice-president and James, Libby, 

McNeill & Libby, third vice-president. 


J. D. Stanard Starts Own 


Business 

John Dandridge Stanard, formerly ad- 
vertising manager and director of public 
relations of the College Entrance Book 
Company, Inc., New York, has organized 
his own advertising business at that 
city, with offices at 121 Varick Street. 
He was at om time assistant advertising 
sennqer of Dutton & Company, 
New York, tek publishers. Earl Bagby 
will be associated with the newly formed 
organization as art director and vice- 
president. 


S. H. Disston Advanced by 
Disston & Sons 


S. Horace Disston, formerly vice- 


president in charge of sales of Henry 


Disston & Sons, Inc., Philadelphia, has 
been made second vice-president and as- 
sistant general manager. Harry 
Rutherford has been made sales manager 
in the industrial division. David W. 
Jenkins and George W. Eckhardt will 
continue to direct the sales activities in 
the mill and hardware divisions, respec- 
tively. ’ 


Purchases “Hide and Leather” 

Hide and Leather, formerly published 
at Chicago by the Jacobsen Publishing 
Company, has been purchased by Fred 
Pratt, New York, pu lisher of the Hide 
and Leather Market Report. 
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More Slogans Are 
Registered 


Mitcuett-Faust-Dickson & 
Wretanp, Inc. 
Cuicaco 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We believe that you still 
tain a slogan registry. 

May we be permitted to register 
with you three slogans which have 
been used for some time by The 
Junket Folks of Little Falls, N. Y., 


as follows: 
“Junket Works With 
Milk’ 


main- 


Magic 


“Junket at Milk—Partners in 
ealth 
“Janket Makes Milk into De- 
licious Desserts” 
Thank you very much. 
Lyman L. WeELp, 
Vice-President. 


HE Junket slogans have been 

registered in the Printers’ INK 
Clearing House of Advertised 
Phrases. New slogans are being 
added to this record regularly and 
close to 7,000 are now listed. 

Advertisers and advertising 
agents not only register slogans in 
the Clearing House but also ask 
for information on the originality 
of specific phrases that they con- 
template using. There is no charge 
for this service. 

Here is a list of a number of 
other slogans that were recently 
registered : 

Adds 70% More Nourishment to Milk 
(Cocomalt). R. B. Davis Co., Hobo- 
ken, N 

America’s Finest Ginger Ale. An- 
heuser-Busch, St. Louis, Mo. 

An Aristocratic Beverage at a Demo- 
cratic Price. The Chas. E. Hires Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

As Long As the Danger Line Keeps 
Healthy You Needn’t Fear Pyorrhea. 
E. R. Squibb & Sons, New York. 

Balance of Life, The. Chas. W. Stroh- 
beck, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Balanced for Perfect Baking. Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Ball-bearing Shave, The. E. R. Squibb 
& Sons, New York. 

Be Sweeticular. Imperial Candy Com- 
pany, Seattle, Wash. 

Breathless Sensation, A 
Mints). Strong, Cobb & Co., 
Ohio. 

Bubble Action Vacuum Washer. The 
Black & Decker Mfg. Co., Towson, Md. 

Built to Endure. The Black &WDecker 
Mfg. Co., Towson, 

Dear to Your Heart But Not to Your 
Purse (Candy Mint). Strong, Cobb & 
Co., Inc., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Drink It and Sleep (Sanka). Gen- 
eral Foods Co., New York. 

Famous for Biscuits. Robert A, John- 
ston Co., Milwaukee, Wis, 


(Pioneer 
Cleveland, 
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Fit the Tire to the Load. The Black 
& Decker Mfg. Co., Towson, Md. 

A Fitting Service—Fittingly Per. 
formed (Orthopedic and surgical ap. 
pliances). Amsterdam Bros., Inc., Brook. 
lyn, N. Y. 

For a Good Good Morning. 
Laboratories, Van Nuys, Calif. 

For Young Men and Men with Yo ing 
Ideas. General Cigar Co., New York. 

Fresh Air by Odac. ‘Odac Manutac. 
turing Co., New York. 

Ginger Ale with Piquant Persona! ity, 
{See.) The Clicquot Club Co., Mi 


Zamarang 


Gives Joy Complete to Woman’s Feet. 
Dunn & McCarthy, Inc., Auburn, N. Y. 

Golden Squares of Health. Robert A. 
Johnston Company, Milwaukee, Wis 

Guaranteed Without an If (Blanket 
binding). The Warren Featherbone Com. 
pany, New York. 

Guards the Danger Line. E. R. Squibb 
& Sons, New York. 

Hall Mark of Quality, The. Benson & 
Hedges, New York. 

Heart of Your Radio, The (Tubes). 
ace Radiotron Co., Inc., Harrison, 

eat Alone Is Not Content. Holland 
Furnace Co., Holland, 

Ice Cubes cmesee ee to Glass. 
The Inland Mfg. Co., Dayton, Ohic 

India Produces the Finest Tea in the 
World. India Tea Bureau, New York. 

It Penetrates. The Black Flag Com- 
pany, Baltimore, Md. 

It’s Life Insurance for Your Engine. 
Valvoline Oil Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

It’s a Life Insurance Policy for Your 
Engine. Valvoline Oil Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Its Favor Has Grown Through Flavor 
Alone. McCormick & Co., Inc., Balti- 
more, 

Keep Regular with Ex-Lax. Ex-Lax 
Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Key to Better Grinding, The. The 
Black & Decker Mfg. Co., Towson, Md. 

Life Insurance Policy for Your En- 
~~ A. Valvoline Oil Co., Cincinnati, 

io. 

Life of Paint, The (Linseed Oil). 
Spencer Kellogg and Sons Sales Corp., 
Buffalo, N. 

Machine That Made Coal an Auto- 
matic Fuel, The Iron Fireman Mfg. Co., 
Portland, Oreg. 

Makes Dull, Faces Shine. Keystone 
Emery Mills, Frankford, Phila., Pa 

akes Your Teeth Feel Smooth As 
Silk. Otis Clapp & Son, Inc., Boston, 
Mass. 

Mint Within Your Reach, The (Mints). 
Strong, Cobb & Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

Paint with Pencils. Eberhard Faber 
Pencil Co., Brooklyn, N. 

Peel a Bite of Health. Fruit Dispatch 
Co., New York. 

Perfume of the Egyptian Queens, 
The. Grenoville, Inc., New York. 

Perfume of the Greatest of All Lovers, 
The. Grenoville, Inc., New York. 

Preserve With Refined Cane Sugar. 
The Sugar Institute, New York. 

Rage of the apy 4 Age, The (Sidley 
Cords). The Sidley Company, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

Relieves the Daily Grind. Keystone 
mnty Mills, Frankford, Phila., Pa. 

Save for a Sunny Day. First National 
Bank, Boston, Mass. 
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@Each advertising man 


plays them on his own trom- 
bone every time he thinks of 
the job of trying to sell a 
hundred million people. 


@Sometimes it is wise 


to tackle a few thousand 
dealers or consumers with a 
few good mailing pieces. It 
not only builds a foundation 
for the national campaign, 
but boosts the courage and 
improves the technique for 
the larger task. 


PRINTING CRAFTS BUILDING 


461 Eighth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Your 


Select the Right Pencil for 
Brook- 


Use. le Faber Pencil Co., 


i" "Si tens a Bradley and Out-of-Doors. 
"tip Knitting Co., Delavan, Wis. 

Smart 
Anyone Else. 
York. 

Smoother Than Velvet. 
Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

Standard of Quality the Whole World 
Over. McCormick & Company, Inc., 
Baltimore, Md. 

Sunshine Town, The. 
Hampshire. 

Systematic Saving Spells Success. 
Old Colony Co-operative Bank, Provi- 
dence, ° 
Taste the Difference (Cookies of 
Crackers). Robert A. Johnston Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

There’s More to It. India Tea Bureau, 
New York. 


ewels for the Smart Set or 
Sig. B. Hindlemann, New 


McCormick & 


Newport, New 
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They Neither Crimp Your Roll Nor 
Cramp Your Style. Bob Smart Shoe 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 

True Odor of Spring, The. Grenoville, 
Inc., New York. 

Unexcelled for Grinding and Polish- 
ing. Ne ogy Emery Mills, Frankford, 
Phila 

Use Celanese Fabrics—They Make 
Your Dresses Smarter. Canadian Cela- 
nese Limited, Montreal, Canada. 

Visit to Our Galleries is Like Taking 
a Trip Around the World, A. Sig B. 
Hindlemann, New York. 

Weigh the Loads and Save the Roads. 
The Black & Decker Mfg. Co., Tow- 
son, Md. 

Year ‘Round Insecticide, The. Mc- 
Cormick & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

Yellow Pencil with the Red Band, 
The. Eagle Pencil Company, New York. 

Your Teeth Are Only As Healthy As 
Your Gums, Forhan Co., New York. 

—[Ed. Printers’ Inx. 


Eliminate Buying Delays 


F P. COMBIER, vice-president 
* in charge of sales for The 
Robeson - Rochester Corporation, 
believes that the time has come for 
a campaign to reduce sales costs 
through buyers’ co-operation. The 
very buyer who expects salesmen 
for his own company to receive a 
prompt hearing keeps salesmen for 
other companies waiting too long 
in his ante-room. Every time buy- 
ers are careless about this matter 
they are increasing the cost of sell- 
ing for a number of manufac- 
turers. Inevitably they build ill- 
will for their company as the 
reports go back to the home office 
from the salesmen who have been 
forced to waste their most valuable 
asset—time. 

As Mr. Combier points out, pro- 
duction costs in an organization 
depend upon work upon raw ma- 
terial in a controllable, measurable 
manner. But selling costs depend 
ipon the work of an organization 
operating with and on people of 
other organizations. Selling costs 
and the reduction of selling costs 
are inevitably tied up with buying 
methods and buying costs. 

In a large Western city last week 
he found that four of the five big 
stores have definite hours for see- 
ing salesmen in the housefurnish- 
ings department of from 9:30 till 
noon on Tyesdays and Thursdays 


only. One of his salesmen told 
him that he was in one of these 
stores at 9:30 on a regular buying 
day. The buyer and the merchan- 
dise men were at a meeting and 
did not return to the office until a 
quarter of twelve. They found 
thirty-five salesmen waiting, saw 
three and dismissed the rest. 

The cooling of high-priced heels 
in ante-rooms and outside of 
wooden barricades adds immeasur- 
ably to the cost of the product. 
This cost somewhere, sometime, 
comes out of the pocketbook of the 
consumer. Waste can’t be added 
to the selling process without cost- 
ing the public a lot of money. 
Waste time is a factor not con- 
trollable by the individuals in the 
company, not reducible by the 
most careful planning on the part 
of the individual organization. 

It is a thing that can be cured 
only by publicity and co-operation. 


New Directors for Outdoor 


Advertising, Inc. 

Arthur Dondon, of Alliance, Ohio, 
John P. Baird. of Little Rock, Ark., and 
Henry F. Baker, of Minneapolis, have 
been elected directors of Outdoor Adver- 
tising, Incorporated, New York. 


Appoints Roche Agency 
M. Born & Company, Chicago, men’s 
tailors, have placed their advertising ac- 
count: with the Roche Advertising Com- 
pany, of that city. 
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Basic English 


MitwavuKkee Etectric Rart- 
way AND Licut Company 
Mitwavukee, WI1s. 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

In the September 24 issue of 
Painters’ Ink you refer to 850 
words which C. K. Ogden, director 
of the Orthological Institute of Great 
Britain, Says are sufficient for any 
person’s vocabulary. 

Will you please tell me how I can 
get that list of 850 words? 

Joun F. O’NeItt, 
Educational Department. 


F OR ten years a group of men 
whose work led finally to the 
founding of the Orthological In- 
stitute worked hard on an analysis 
that resulted in a compilation of 
850 basic English words. The ob- 
ject of this analysis was to pro- 
duce a new world language. 
These 850 words can be legibly 
printed on one side of a single 
sheet of note paper. Still further 
reduced to 600 they are guaranteed 
to do the work normally required 
of 20,000 words. 

The book “Basic English” gives 
a copy of this list together with an 
explanation of the system and sug- 
gestions for using it. This may 
be obtained from the Orthological 
Institute, 10 King’s Parade, Cam- 
bridge, England. An International 
Money Order for 75 cents should 
accompany each order.—[Ed. 
PRINTERS’ INK. 
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New Business Started 


The Tower Company has been organ- 
ized as a new advertising business at 
New York with offices at 1440 Broad- 
way. Members of the firm are Myron 
E. Kronheim and Harry K. Lowe. Mr. 
Lowe was formerly with the New York 


Herald Tribune. Mr. Kronheim was 
with the Fairchild Publications. 


New Account to Seattle 
Agency 
The S. M. Laboratories, Inc., Seattle, 
chemical products, has appointed J. 
William Sheets, advertising agency of 
that city, to direct its advertising ac- 
count. 


Appoints Platt-Forbes 


The Students Travel Club, New York, 
has appointed Platt-Forbes, Inc., adver- 
tising agency of that city, to direct its 
advertising . account. Magazines and 
newspapers will be used. 
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S. P. Hubbard with 
“American Hotel Journal” 


Shelton P. Hubbard, recently with the 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Com any, has 
been appointed manager of the New York 
office of the American Hotel Journal 
Chicago, with offices at 419 Fourth Ave. 
nue. He will have complete charge of 
the Eastern territory. 


U. S. Industrial Alcohol 
Transfers H. A. Gamelin 


Henry A. Gamelin, who recently joined 
the U. S. Industrial Alcohol Company 
of New York, is now with its affiliate, 
the Central Railway Signal Company, 
Inc., Newton, Mass. He will be map- 
ager of specialty sales for the Central 
Railway organization. 


New Account to Soule, Feeley 
& Richmond 


The Smith-Lee Company, Inc., Oncida, 
New York, maker of milk bottle hoods 
and caps, has appointed the Syracuse 
office of Soule, Feeley & Richmond, Inc., 
advertising agency, to direct its adver- 
tising account. 


With “Materials Handling 
and Distribution” 


a, Willoughby, formerly with the 

C. Smith Publishing Company, has 
. made Western manager of Mate 
vials Handling and Distribution. His 
headquarters will be at Chicago. 


Advanced by North American 


Cement 
Thomas J. Harte has been elected 
vice-president and general sales manager 
of the North American Cement Corpora- 
tion, Albany, N. Y. He succeeds Fred- 
erick A. Boeye, who died recently. 


Appoints Alcorn 
Effective January 1, 1932, the Lafay- 
ette, Ind., Journal and Courier has ap- 
pointed the Franklin P. Alcorn Com- 
pany, publishers’ representative, as its 
national advertising representative. 


° a 
Appointed by “Opinion” 
Samuel Weinberg has been appointed 
advertising manager of Opinion, New 
York. He was formerly with The Amer- 
ican Hebrew for thirteen years in an 

advertising capacity. 


Florence Stove to Remington 


The Florence Stove Company, Gardner, 
Mass., has appointed Wm. B. Reming- 
ton, Inc., Springfield, Mass., advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising account. 
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GOOD 
COPY 


Good copy can 
do more than 
just sell goods. 


It can sell ideas. 


And ideas can 
make this world 
a pleasanter and 
richer place in 
which to live. 


HAWLEY 
ADVERTISING 
COMPANY 
Inc. 


95 Madison Ave. 
New York City 
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How Creo-Dipt Stain 
Sales Were Increased 
33% Per Cent 


(Continued from page 6) 

Before launching this campaign 
the company gave serious thought 
to the problem of enlisting the job- 
bers’ co-operation. This was vital. 
With it, stain sales would continue 
increasing throughout the all 
Without it, the increase would not 
last beyond the two weeks neces- 
sary to present the plan to the 
trade, and—which would be even 
worse—the company . would lose 
prestige with its distributors. 

Two weeks before releasing the 
campaign to the sales force, the 
company started sending bulletins, 
letters and postcards to its rep 
resentatives, customers and pros- 
pective customers, reminding them 
to watch for the big fall stain 
campaign. 

Next, the company called all its 
representatives into various cen- 
trally located points for sales 
meetings outlining the plan. At 
this time, novel demonstrations 
showing the qualities of the stains 
were held, for the company wanted 
to be very careful not to give the 
impression to its salesmen or cus- 
tomers that its advertising pro- 
grams were merely an’ elaborate 
prop supporting a weak product. 

Each salesman received several 
copies of a portfolio to ube in pre- 
senting the plan to his prospects. 
The cover showed a hand brush- 
ing green stain through the words 
“Brush Out Depression.” In the 
lower left-hand corner were the 
words, undignified but specific, 
“Get ’em while they’re hot!” This 
phrase was repeated throughout 
the portfolio and the salesmen were 
instructed to dwell on it during 
their presentation in order to drive 
home the point that someone must 
call on these prospects as soon as 
the company’s mailings had gone 
out. 

The portfolios opened with the 
statement that “If you could put 
your finger on all the stained 
shingled houses in your community 
you could double and triple your 
business this fall,” and then out- 
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lined the Creo-Dipt plan for put- 
ting the jobber’s finger on these 
prospects for immediate business. 
fhe portfolio contained samples of 
the broadsides and letters which 
the company would mail, free of 
charge, to the jobber’s home 
owner, painter or dealer customers 
and a large number of photo- 
graphs and drawings illustrating 
every feature of the plan. Through 
the entire outline the jobber was 
reminded that the success of the 
campaign depended on his efforts 
—that advertising alone does not 
sell goods, and that he must fol- 
low every prospect receiving the 
company’s mailings. 

As soon as a distributor agreed 
to co-operate in the campaign, the 
company’s representative arranged 
to explain the entire campaign at 
a meeting of his sales force. 

When the home office received 
word of a jobber’s participation, it 
immediately sent a telegram con- 
gratulating him on his decision and 
urging him to send his list of 
names as quickly as possible. If 
the list did not arrive within a 
week, the jobber received a letter 
reminding him of the fact and if 
the list did not show up in ten 
days he got a wire asking when it 
was going out. Then, when the 
last mailing had gone forward, the 
company wired the jobber again, 
telling him that its part of the job 
was done and now it was up to 
him to get his prospects “while 
they’re hot.” 

Results proved the soundness of 
this idea and method in solving 
the company’s distribution problem. 
During the two months following 
the opening of the campaign, Creo- 
Dipt’s stain sales increased 75 per 
cent over the same period a year 
ago, while the average increase 
for the year to date is 33% per 

nt over last year. A large num- 
ber of desirable new accounts were 
added, and many others were so 
impressed by the idea that they 
igreed to take on the line later, 
although holding off this fall be- 
cause of unsettled conditions. The 
company is planning to repeat this 
campaign, with certain modifica- 
tions and improvements suggested 
by experience, next spring. 
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‘PUNCH’S 
PRESTIGE 


PRESTIGE is a common word in 
advertising currency, but it stands 
for something hard to win and 
jealously to be guarded in busi- 
ness practice. The dictionary 
defines it as “influence arising 
from reputation.” It is another 
name for the goodwill of the 
Advertiser who has built his pro- 
duct into the consciousness of the 
buying public. Indiscriminate 
weight of advertising alone can- 
not confer it. It develops slowly 
but certainly around the adver- 
tising which pursues a clear un- 
swerving policy, which aims at 
the intelligent part Of a wide- 
spread community, and which is 
found in company the world has 
learned to respect. In fulfilling 
the two last-named conditions 
“PUNCH” is of paramount 
importance to the Advertiser who 
is building up prestige. Firstly, 
because ‘“‘ PUNCH”. circulates 
primarily amongst that section 
of the public that moulds the buy- 
ing habits of the rest. Secondly, 
because throughout the English- 
— world “PUNCH” is 
believed in withalong-established 
faith that extends to everything 
between its famous covers. 
Directly the advertising ot your mer- 
chandise appears in “‘ PUNCH,” that 
merchandise begins to gather to itself 
prestige, toearn goodwill andconfidence 
that are the finest of all bulwarks against 
trade vicissitude, and the greatest of all 
forces for trade expansion. Can you 
afford NOT to use the tremendous 
and growing power of “PUNCH”? 





MARION JEAN LYON 
Advertisement Manager, “* PUNCH” 
10 BOUVERIE ST., LONDON, E.C.4 
ENGLAND 
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In 1929 we sold on 
LOGIC 


For 1932 we sell on 


RESULTS 


WO years ago TOWER MAGAZINES could pre- 

sent to desired advertisers only the logic of 
the two basic ideas which they have since so 
definitely demonstrated to be sound. 


1. The average woman’s need for an ac- 
celerated pace in the presentation of 
her reading. 


. The advertiser’s need for a more eco- 
nomical and a more scientifically 
accurate distribution of the circula- 
tion he buys. 


HE purchase in two years of 31,358,278 mag- 
azines (bonus to advertisers 2,108,278) by 
shopping women—without any sales urge what- 
ever—proved the soundness of the first factor. 


HE acceptance of the plan by thinking ad- 
vertisers and the change of many agencies 
and sales managers to the 1204 Tested Key 
Market method as a measure for developing 
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profitable sales activities proved the soundness 
of the second factor. 


HESE two factors combined to bring about 

TOWER MAGAZINES’ success (a major maga- 
zine property in the black in its second year 
and that the worst depression year in history) 
but more important they brought success to 
advertisers in Tower. This record of success 
is now presented to prospective advertisers on 


the basis of PROVED RESULTS. 


E have collected some revealing data in a 
book just issued. The TOWER MAGAZINES’ 
representative 
who serves you 
will be glad tode- 
liver one to you. 


HOME 


Illustrated 


LOVE 


Illustrated 


DETECTIVE 
NEW MOVIE 


TOWER MAGAZINES, Ine. 


55 FIFTH AVENUE . . . NEW YORK 
919 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 


New York Telephone, AL. 4-0400 . Chicago Telephone, Superior 5962 
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As business time 


To-morrow’s i, measured now- 
Problems—  adays, a period of 
Today’s two years is long. 
Methods Some manu fac- 


turers are likely 
to overlook this simple fact as 
they lay plans for post depression 
business. 

“As business conditions change, 
companies find that their territory 
divisions, division of customers 
among salesmen, sales expense, or 
even their customers themselves 
are no longer what they were in 
the past,” Frederick B. Heitkamp, 
general sales manager of the Cin- 
cinnati Milling Machine Company, 
said before the Industrial Market- 
ing Division of the American Man- 
agement Association. 

“Several firms which have made 
a study of these problems,” he 
added, “have found that conditions 
have not only changed materially 
during the depression but that their 
present set-ups are not adequate to 
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meet the present situation.” 

Deceived by their memories of 
the good old days, executives some- 
times make the mistake of trying 
to meet tomorrow’s problems with 
yesterday’s methods. We have been 
going through a period of violent 
financial upheaval which has had 
marked effects on the standards of 
living and points of view of large 
numbers of people. They have 
been educated to new buying habits, 
new demands. Also during the last 
two years several millions of new 
consumers have come into the mar- 
ket. 

This condition presents problems 
that cannot be solved by market 
research alone. The problems oi 
tomorrow demand, in addition to 
research, flexibility of mind, kee: 
vision, sound judgment and, last of 
all, plenty of good old-fashioned 
courage. 


Selling It is only nat- 

by ural that, ery 

covering a terri 

Habit tory for a period 

of years, a salesman should fall 

into certain habits. Many of thes 

habits are sensible and helpful 

Some are time-savers and some are 

directly productive of more busi- 
ness. 

3ut there are other habits, 
formed as a result of regular terri- 
tory coverage, that are distinct time- 
wasters and sure death to increased 
business. For example, to mention 
one, many salesmen get into the 
habit of calling on certain custom- 
ers a stipulated number of times 
each week, month or season. The 
business these customers turn in, 
competitive developments and other 
factors bear no relation to the fre- 
quence of the salesman’s calls. He 
has formed the habit of calling a 
certain number of times, and 
neither snow nor rain nor heat 
nor gloom of night prevents him 
from making these appointed 
rounds. In the meanwhile, per- 
fectly good prospects, and per- 
fectly good new customers are 
overlooked. 

Then a salesman will form the 
habit of skipping certain towns on 
his route, or certain prospects on 
his list. He views these towns and 
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prospects as impossible sources of 
business. Perhaps they were prop- 
erly classified originally. But, un- 
fortunately, the salesman doesn’t 
stop to consider that things may 
have changed. Along comes a com- 
petitor, who is new to the territory 
and isn’t so well informed con- 
cerning what can and cannot be 
done, and walks off with the busi- 
ness. 

These business-killing habits of 
salesmen could be multiplied al- 
most endlessly: A few sales man- 
agers, recognizing the evils of this 
situation, have tried the plan of 
switching territories. In a few 
cases, this plan has worked well. 
However, it is a rather drastic cure 
for the ailment. 

A better plan for most organiza- 
tions is the development of a pro- 
gram of education that will get 
salesmen to realize that precon- 
ceived notions are frequently harm- 
ful sales factors. This is a job 
for the sales manager and one that 
can best be done through sales 
bulletins, sales letters and in per- 
sonal conversation. 


Conventions The sales man- 
in the Grand 28° °f @ large 


M stove manufac- 
anner turing company 


informs us that the company’s 
usual plan of holding a general 
sales convention is to be changed 
this year. “We will not put on a 
sales convention in the grand man- 
ner this year,” he says. “We will 
probably have, instead, sectional 
meetings at different points 
throughout the country.” 

The trend away from the gen- 
eral sales convention and toward 
the sectional sales meeting was very 
definitely in evidence before the 
1929 boom reached its peak. Since 
then, the movement has become ac- 
celerated and, as compared to the 
total number of sales meetings held 
in this country, only a handful of 
companies run a general sales con- 
vention. 

_ This is a trend that is distinctly 
in the right direction. We do not 
favor the district sales meeting be- 
cause we feel the general conven- 
tion is entirely without economic 
justification. There are precious 
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few sales practices about which one 
may wisely be dogmatic and the 
convention is not one of that select 
circle. In other words, there are 
undoubtedly organizations, and 
even more indisputably there are 
times, that demand the national 
convention. But by and large, and 
particularly today, the sectional 
sales meeting is the economical and 
effective way to carry headquarters 
to the field and vice versa—and 
that is why we favor it. 

To be specific, the sectional sales 
meeting has these advantages: 

1. If all expenses, tangible and 
intangible, are counted, it will usu- 
ally be found to be the less expen- 
sive plan. 

2. It does not partake of the 
holiday spirit. There is more op- 
portunity and more inclination for 
work. 

3. A sectional meeting can ac- 
complish in one day what most na- 
tional meetings could scarcely hope 
to accomplish in three days. 

4. Sales problems are largely 
territorial. At a sectional meeting 
it is possible to discuss local prob- 
lems with the local salesmen. 

5. It keeps salesmen in the field, 
which is where they belong, instead 
of pulling them off their territories 
and leaving the field open to com- 
petition. 

6. It brings factory and head- 
quarters executives out into the 
field—which is a mighty good 
thing for them. 

Sales conventions in the grand 
manner have a place today—but it 
is an exceedingly small niche. 
The sectional sales meeting gets 
our vote. 


Advertising Several years 


Sets an ago, > Coca- 
' Example ve ty ame 
Pp started an investi- 
gation to find out whether its out- 
door advertising was covering 
closely enough the places where 
most people travel. What was 
learned in this survey strengthened 
the selling program through the 
addition of new ideas and led to 
the development of new advertising 
and merchandising approaches for 
Coca-Cola service men. 
Advertisers have been keenly in- 
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terested in the results of this sur- 
vey. It is significant, therefore, 
that Turner Jones, vice- president 
and advertising manager of Coca- 
Cola, is the representative of the 
Association of National Adver- 
tisers in the joint study which this 
association is financing in conjunc- 
tion with the Outdoor Advertising 
Association of America. Particu- 
larly, it is the aim of the study to 
enable buyers of outdoor advertis- 
ing better to understand what they 
are buying, and for the sellers of 
the medium better to understand 
their buyers’ needs. 

There is further significance in 
the fact that this study is to be 
under the direction of the head of 
the Erskine Bureau of Harvard 
University. Dr. Miller McLintock, 
head of this bureau, is now en- 
gaged in laying out Chicago's 
traffic plans. 

Its potentialities make this co- 
operative effort of interest to all 
advertising groups. Even without 
this prospective broadening of 
scope, the survey reflects credit on 
the advertising business. The out- 
door industry could have financed 
a study by an impartial investi- 
gator and presented the facts to 
the industry’s buyers. Instead, it 
does the unusual, and wins the con- 
fidence of buyers by inviting them 
to become a party to the survey. 


Instead of the 

——— “Buy Now” cam- 

' paigns of a year 
or so ago, so many of which urged 
abnormal buying, the present plans 
to help business place more em- 
phasis on normal buying. There is 
a big difference between mere ex- 
hortations to buy for patriotic 
reasons, and the suggestion that the 
dollar has gone up so far in pur- 
chasing power that its use to secure 
goods is sound and selfish eco- 
nomics. 

Instead of ringing the tocsin for 
fast, general spending, it is more 
pertinent to suggest that it might 
be a good time to gamble on a 
new pair of shoes or a suit of 
clothes. “Buy until it hurts” isn’t 
nearly so good a slogan as “buy 
because things won’t be cheap for- 
ever.” 
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The idea of normal buying is 
being placed more on a selfish basis 
and less on a purely patriotic basis 
in the new thought suggested by 
economists and business leaders. 

Facts are being presented instead 
of sentiment. <A_ recent double 
spread which asked a newspaper's 
readers to consider a group of clip- 
pings on rising commodity prices 
and asked “How long do you think 
prices will stay so low?” brought 
a fine response. 

The dollar is worth far more 
now in terms of goods than it was 
last year. It may not remain at its 
present high level for long. As 
soon as time begins to nullify the 
paralyzing effects of the troubles 
we have had, the dollar will again 
decline in purchasing power, and 
the surplus of any man who has a 
surplus will be worth only three- 
fourths of its present value. 

Telling the public why it is sound 
economics to buy now is a more 
effective method than _ballyhoo 
pleas to buy to help conditions. 


J. C. Younglove with Dry- 
Zero Corporation 


James C. Younglove, formerly director 
of the Johns-Manville Corporation and 
general sales manager of the Western 
division transportation and government 
department, has resigned to become gen- 
eral manager of the transportation and 
government departments of the Americar 
Hair & Felt Company and the Dry-Zer 
Corporation, Chicago. Mr. Younglove, 
who has been with the Johns-Manvi'le 
company for over thirty years, will take 
over railroad and government sales of 
the Dry-Zero products formerly handle 
by Johns-Manville. 


Death of E. H. Enck 


Edgar H. Enck, sales manager of the 
Hahn Department Stores, Inc., New 
York, died last week at the age of fifty- 
four. He was at one time advertising 
manager of the Mabley & Carew Con- 
pany, Cincinnati. 


Joins Brown Agency 
Albert A. Lausmann, formerly with 
the M. A. Ring Company, Chicago, has 
joined the E. H. Brown Advertising 
Agency of that city, as manager of the 
copy-plan department. 


Taylor Society to Meet 


of the Taylor 
Society will be held at the Hotel Penn- 


The annual fall meetin 


sylvania, New York, December 3, 4 


and 5 
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Advertising Club News 


Copy Shouldn’t Overlook Taxi 
Drivers and Shoe Shiners 


An advertisement must first be sound 
and, being sound, it must secondly be 
different, Paul Cornell, president of The 
Paul Cornell Company, Inc., New York 
advertising agency, told students at last 
week’s session ” the Advertising Club 
of New York’s advertising and selling 
course. “I believe in doing the un- 
usual,”’ he told the group, “not for the 
sake merely of the unusual but to avoid 
the beaten path and to obtain a reading 
for your soundly based advertisement 
in its competition for the consumers at- 
tention. 

“I can assure you that copy will make 
greater advances in the next five years 
than it has ever made before,” he con- 
tinued, “and its theme will be found 
through an understanding of the taxi 
cab driver, the shoe shiner as well as 
of the man who lives on Park Avenue.’ 
Their human emotions are the same, he 
pointed out, and copy will succeed in 
proportion to its understanding of the 
mental and emotional experiences of 
humanity. That the copy writer should 
try to make every word he uses have 
teeth in it and that he should not be 
afraid to break the rules of advertising 
were two other points brought out in 
Mr. Cornell’s talk. 

os * + 


Denver Club in Membership 
Campaign 


The Advertising Club of Denver is 
conducting a campaign for new members 
under the direction of Eric K. Erskine, 
Butler Paper Company. Two divisions, 
headed by R. H. Faxon, former president 
and district governor, and William E. 
Bryan, present district governor, have 
made a select list of workers as well as 
a picked list of prospects in the com- 
munity. The theme of the campaign will 
be an around-the-world flying trip, each 
two solicitors being called pilot and nav- 
igator and each side having four 
squadrons. 


+ * * 
Plan Apprenticeships for 
Advertising Students 


Advertising apprenticeships in Seattle 
advertising agencies to supplement uni- 


versity training is a plan now being 
considered by the Seattle Advertising 
Club and the University of Washington, 
Seattle. Roy Marshall has been named 
as chairman of the University contact 
committee to arrange plans for adver- 
tising students to serve apprenticeships 
in advertising agency offices, on the ad- 
vertising staffs of newspapers or in de- 
partment stores. 


* * 

C. C. Younggreen Appointed 

Charles C. Younggreen, president of 
the Dunham, Younggreen, Lesan Com- 
pany, has been appointed a member of 
the executive board of the Chicago Ad- 
vertising Council. His term runs to Jan- 
uary 1, 1932. 


Cites Home Market 
Opportunities 


The opportunity for most immediate 
results in merchandisin progress rests 
in development of the domestic market, 
said Ralph B. Wilson, first vice-president 
of the Babson Statistical Organization, 
addressing a recent meeting of the Agate 
Club of Chicago. Present prospects for 
expansion of foreign trade do not seem 
promising, he declared. 

The fundamental growth of the do- 
mestic market, he pointed out presents 
appreciable opportunities for the adver- 
tiser. There are 400,000 high school 
graduates every year; there are 1,200,000 
brides annually who form a new market 
for household equipment; 2,500,000 
babies are born every year; by 1970, it 
is estimated, the population of | this 
country will be 160,000,000—a net growth 
of 1,000,000 annually. Business can 
grow with this fundamental growth of 
the nation, but, he warned, it must not 
try to push beyond that growth if it 
expected to continue to operate on a 
profitable basis. 


2 & 
Chicago Women Observe 
Club’s Anniversary 

The Women’s Advertising Club of 
Chicago celebrated its fourteenth anni- 
versary with a birthday party last week. 
Each member was dressed up to repre- 
sent a Chicago product that is nationally 
advertised, tying in with the club's 
program theme this year, which concerns 
a series of studies of the merchandising 
programs of Chicago advertisers. Ethel 
Griffin, of Lord & Thomas and Logan, 
dressed as the Quaker Oats girl, won 
the prize for the best representation 
Ruth Gragg, McQuinn & Company, rep- 
resenting the Link Belt Company, won 
the prize for the most ingenious costume 
and Janet Olson, Kier Letter Company, 
had the unique outume. 

* 


Honored » Philadelphia 
Women’s Club 


Mrs. Helen Stauser Barber, one of 
the founders of the Philadelphia Club 
of Advertising Women, Miss Nellie 
Quirk and Miss Reba D. Woodington, 
charter members, were honored on the 
occasion of the club’s fifth anniversary 
dinner held recently. Mrs. Barber briefly 
told of the founding of the club in : os 
at the suggestion of Theodore E. 
secretary of the convention ne Ee ti 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World which met in Philadelphia that 
year. The present enrollment of the club 
is 

* * * 


Syracuse Club Joins Federation 

The newly-organized Advertising Club 
of Syracuse, N. Y., has applied for 
affiliation with the Advertising Federa- 
tion of America. Harry Messenger, of 
the A. E. Nettleton Company, is_presi- 
dent of the club, which will receive its 
charter of membership on November 23. 
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Advertising 
Can Launder Its Own 
Linen 


\S the time come when adver- 

tising is unable to arbitrate its 
own problems without washing its 
dirty linen publicly or letting the 
job fall into less competent hands? 
Allan Brown, advertising manager 
of the Bakelite Corporation, placed 
this question before members of 
the Chicago Advertising Council 
last week and gave as his answer 
that advertising has the machinery 
to take care of its present psycho- 
logical over-inflation—it lacks only 
the initiative. 

“Advertisers should take the 
initiative now, if it is not to be 
taken by someone less competent,” 
Mr. Brown declared. “They must 
do more than merely recognize 
abuses; they must show a disposi- 
tion to deal with them, both effec- 
tively and in a way which the 
general public will recognize is 
consistent with its own interests. 

“This Council and the affiliations 
which it represents, can do no 
greater service to advertising than 
to take immediate steps to see that 
these difficulties are straightened 
out by organized advertising itself. 
We have the Better Business 
Bureau; we have the Printers’ 
Ink Statute; we have the Adver- 
tising Federation of America and 
numerous other associations; we 
have the machinery to do the job; 
all that seems to be lacking is the 
will to set it in motion. 

“Now that we are on the thresh- 
old of a new business cycle,” it is 
Mr. Brown’s belief, “the oppor- 
tunity is at hand for advertising to 
brush the dust off its code of 
ethics, its standards of practice, 
and put teeth in them, to prove that 
it has the courage of its convic- 
tions. Let us, in justice to the 
profession which provides us with 
a living, convert the energy which 
is now being spent in knocking ad- 
vertising into an effort to purge it 
of its encumbrances and put it 
hack to work again. Advertising 

it is based on accurate knowl- 
edge and supported by facts. Ad- 
vertising that is clean, truthful and 
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ethical. Such advertising today 
will go a long way in renewing 
public confidence in American busi- 
ness and will pay handsome divi- 
dends in the years that are just 
around the corner. It will also 
help to renew the confidence of 
American business in advertising.” 


C. Adler Retires as Man- 
ager Chattanooga “Times” 


Harry C. Adler has retired as general 
manager of the Chattanooga Times to 
become chairman of the board of direc- 
tors of The Times Printing Company, 
publisher of that paper. He has been 
with the Times for over forty years and 
has been in full charge of its affairs 
for the last thirty years. He will be suc- 
ceeded as eneral manager by his 
nephew, Adolph Shelby Ochs, who is 
also a nephew of Adolph S. Ochs, pub- 
lisher of the New York Times and 
Chattanooga Times. 


William Busse Joins Cello- 
phane Company 


William Busse has resigned as pro- 
duction manages of Evans, Nye & Har- 
mon, Inc., New York advertising agency, 
to join the advertising division of the 
Du Pont Cellophane Company, Inc., 
New York. He had previously been 
with Howland, Oliphant & McIntyre, 
wed advertising agency, also of New 

ork, 


To Direct Joint Campaign for 
Bermuda Hotels 


The Bermuda Hotel Association, com- 
prising eleven of the leading hotels of 
the islands, has appointed the Wales 
Advertising Company, Inc., New York, 
to handle its first co- operative advertising 
campaign. The campaign will consist of 
pages and double-spreads in_ travel 
agency magazines during the winter. 


Edward O'Fallon, Jr., with 
Louisville “‘Herald-Post”’ 


Edward O'Fallon, Jr., at one time a 
member of the copy staff of the D’Arcy 
Advertising Company, Inc., St. Louis, 
and, later, head advertising and publicity 
writer of the Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company, has been appointed editor of 
the industrial page of the Louisville 
Herald-Post. 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
“Eagle-News” Sold 


The Py mn vs ag, | Com- 
pany, Inc., Poughkeepsie, N + pub- 
lisher of the Poughkeepsie Evening Star 
and Enterprise, has acquired the capital 
stock of the Poughkeepsie Eagle-News, 
morning paper. 





The 


Little 


Oh wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursel’s as others see us! 
It wad frae monie a blunder free us. 


HEN Burns penned those 

immortal lines he framed a 
message for all advertisers, and 
particularly for direct-mail adver- 
tisers. It is unfortunately true that 
the advertiser cannot view his ad- 
vertising as his public does. He 
cannot divorce himself from his 
close relationship to the advertis- 
ing; he is unable to see his adver- 
tising as others see it. 

However, the Schoolmaster sees 
no reason why the user of direct 
mail should not be able at least to 
approximate the conditions under 
which his direct-mail advertising is 
received. He can have the direct- 
mail piece sent to his home in the 
regular mail and there open it and 
examine it, casually and leisurely. 
Under such an examination any 
very obvious errors that might slip 
by at the office should become ap- 
parent. 

These thoughts came to the 
Schoolmaster after reading a com- 
plaining note sent to him by a Class 
member. “You may have seen this 
series,” writes this student, refer- 
ring to a direct-mail piece enclosed 
with his letter. “This comes in 
an envelope as tight fitting as a 
pair of pants too small to allow 
sitting down. As you finally re- 
move it (with some irritation and 
a sharp knife) vou find page 4 to 
be exposed—not page 1. In fact, 
if you are in a hurry you never do 
find page 1 because vou think page 
4 is all there is to it.” 

Here are two blunders, either 
one of which could quite com- 
pletely destroy the mailing piece’s 
effectiveness. Certainly, compelling 
a man to use an oyster knife to 
begin a fairly busy day is not go- 
ing to put him in a buying frame 
of mind. When the mailing piece, 
in addition, is inserted so that 
it comes into view with the tail 
end exposed, its chances of get- 
ting in a selling lick are just about 
nil. 


Schoolmaster’s 
Classroom 
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Several weeks ago PRINTERs’ 
InK published a letter from the 
advertising director of a large cor- 
respondence school in which he 
pointed out that probably a great 
many thousands of dollars are be- 
ing wasted by advertisers in fol- 
lowing up inquiries from children 
who are moved to interest by the 
suggestions of school teachers. 

The Schoolmaster has just re- 
ceived an interesting comment on 
this letter from another advertiser 
who encloses a letter received from 
a boy, who says: 


I am just a boy, twelve years old 
trying to learn something about 
Avaition, I have written all over the 
United States to 116 different air 
schools and I find just by the 
pamphlets received that your school 
is the best by a long shot. If I 
lived nearer and had more money 
I would be training now. When I 
started writing for information I 
was doing it for Social Science work 
in High School, then I was hardly 
interrested enough to write the let- 
ters but I had a pick of taking any 
industry to study and so I chose 
Avaition and I am very glad I did. 
I have become extreemly interested 
and ; oo to be a pilot some day 

. I’m sorry I didn’t answer 
your letter sooner (the school has 
sent a follow-up) but if you were 
in my place and ew how much 
darn home work I get you’ld get an 
idea how little spare time I have 
The main reason for writing is to 
thank you for the information you 
sent me and if it wasn’t for it I 
wouldn't have received an A in my 
Avaition Composition and talk. 


The advertiser makes the follow- 
ing comment: 

“Figuring a catalog at 20 cents 
the original inquiry cost air schools 
a minimum of $23.20. Including 
the follow-up the total cost for one 
inquiry would average about $50 
(minimum). This class of pros 
pect usually writes letters which 
require special correspondence; 
sometimes two or three special let 
ters.” 

To the Schoolmaster it seems $50 
was a little high, even to enable 
a schoolboy (who doesn’t know 
how to spell “aviation”) to get an 
A. Yet this winter a great many 
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EX =acency 


ACCOUNT EXECUTIVES 
AND SALESMEN, or other 


high-pressure men with thor- 
ough understanding of Merchan- 
dising, Sales Promotion and 
Direct Mail, to solicit accounts 
for an old institution having a 
powerfully organized Creative 
Department. Applicants must 
be able to stand on own feet; to 
distinguish between prospects 
and impossibilities; to get pros- 
pect’s whole picture and make 
sound analyses and recommenda- 
tions; to carry right up to clos- 
ing point at which time strong 
assistance will be furnished, 
Prefer men with established fol- 
lowing or entree to important 
manufacturers. Openings now 
in Western New York, Detroit, 
Cleveland, Pittsburgh and Phila- 
delphia. Excellent commission 
with drawing account. — First 
letter must give complete history 
for past five years, which will be 
held in strict confidence. .- 

@ ADDRESS BOX 20, PRINTERS’ INK 





























OPPORTUNITY 


for Firm of National 
Advertising Representatives 


A new and unusual 
advertising medium 
with 50,000 class 
circulation will 
consider arrange- 
ment with reputable 
concern with good 
connections for solic- 
itation of national ad- 
vertising accounts. 


Address “‘X,’’ Box 260 
Printers’ Ink. 
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teachers are going to suggest that 
their classes write for advertising 
literature, without considering that 
their blanket recommendation may 
mean a loss of several hundred 
dollars for every school class that 
goes in for answering inquiries in 
a big way. 
* * 

The article “How to Cut Sales- 
men’s Waste Time” in the October 
issue of Printers’ INK MonTHLYy 
reminded the Schoolmaster of 
something a prominent hardware 
jobber told him recently incidental 
to a discussion of the jobber’s 
viewpoint on pushing small spe- 
cialties : 

“Our men have to sell a mini- 
mum of $100 worth of goods for 
each hour of effective dealer con- 
tact,” he said. “Consequently if 
they take time to talk about these 
many unusual specialties, this aver- 
age will be pulled down.” 

The significant point to the 
Schoolmaster was that this jobber 
realized that the effective time of 
the salesmen was relatively small, 
averaging about twenty hours a 
week. He had figured sales down 
to an hourly basis as a means of 
impressing salesmen with the value 
of their time. 

It is the Schoolmaster’s observa- 
tion that salesmen as a class do not 
consciously recognize this aspect of 
their problem—how tremendously 
valuable each hour of their time is, 
and how by making even small im- 
provements in their planning so as 
to increase by a few hours a week 
their effective contact time, their 
total productiveness might be in- 
creased from 25 to 50 per cent. 

Time is wasted not only through 
failure to plan proper routing, but 
in making useless calls on pros- 
pects who are out, on prospects 
who are busy and keep the sales- 
man waiting, on calls where too 
much time is spent for the value of 
the possible business. Timing calls 
based on knowledge of customers’ 
habits is just as important as 
proper routing. 

Probably no single phase of sales 
management offers a more profit- 
able field for accomplishment than 
studying how salesmen actually 
plan their work and make their 
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TO A 
Publisher 


who seeks an 


INCROW DED 
-ROFITABLE 
Field 


Here is a thoroughly seasoned 
man who enjoys splendid 
achievement record and rep- 
utation, and who combines 
sales ability, new publication 
ideas, and personality with 
an unusual background of 
eleven years’ experience in 
the publishing field. 

During the last five years 
he has been engaged in a 
new and profitable branch of 
the publishing business, the 
possibilities of which have 
hardly been touched as yet. 

Aggressive, loyal, hard hit- 
ting man, ideally equipped to 
“carry on’’ in this specialized 
field for a publisher anxious 
to enter this lucrative and 
uncrowded market 

Married, age 37, can fur- 
nish excellent references. For 
a personal and mutually con- 
fidential interview, address 
‘Publisher's Executive,"’ Box 
265, Printers’ Ink. 























Advertising or Sales 
Executive 


our merchandising 
plan forces us to release a valued 
advertising executive. 


A change in 


This advertisement is inserted as 
a gesture of good-will toward this 
man and his next employer. He 
has proven his ability with us and 
we feel that in helping him locate 
himself we are merely demon- 
strating the same brand of loyalty 
which he has always practiced. 


To those who can use an exception- 
ally capable merchandiser, writer, 
or agency contact executive we will 
be glad to furnish full details of 
his eighteen years’ experience. 
Incidentally, this man has several 
accounts which may prove attractive 
to a Mid-West advertising agency. 
Write “President,” Box 263 
Printers’ Ink 
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calls and working with them to 
improve their time-efficiency. 

x * * 


Data on uninterrupted advertis- 
ing records continue to hold the 
interest of the Schoolmaster. Camp. 
bell’s Soup insertion of its thou- 
sandth advertisement in The Satur. 
day Evening Post developed news 
which has led to searches of files 
and the Schoolmaster’s announce. 
ment that N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc, 
had hung up a record of 1,144 con- 
secutive advertisements in Print- 
ERS’ InxK. “Could that be ex. 
celled?” he asked. 

“T can very easily knock the 
Ayer record for a row of loop- 
holes, myself,” writes Charles Abel 
from Cleveland. He cites the rec- 
ord of the Eastman Kodak Con- 
pany which has advertised every 
week in Abel’s Photographic 
Weekly, consecutively, for a total 
of 1,146 issues. This record is set 
up only to be knocked down t 
make way for the Hammer Dr 
Plate Company, of St. Louis 
Honors stay with the same publica. 
tion, however, which has carried a 
total of 1,247 consecutive adver- 
tisements for this advertiser fron 
the first issue to the issue of No 
vember 14, 1931. 

The earliest contestant entered 
so far, started his schedule in 19 
On the time element alone, then 
this leaves honors open to long: 
time records in monthly, as well a 
weekly and daily publications 
Does the Class concede first place 
on both scores to the Hammer 
people? 

* * * 

There has just come across the 
Schoolmaster’s desk an announce- 
ment that will show the Class how 
a change in company name can be 
impressively made known through 
a light—but not too light—touch 
of humor. 

“The Tail 
Dog!” says the 
this copy: 

“The tail was wagging the dog 
so to speak! 

“You see, our company is in cor 
tact with hundreds of thousand: 
of people—furnishing liquefied pe 
troleum gases to homes, factories 
and the gas industry. The domes 
tic product for homes beyond ga 
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mains is called Philgas, and the 
creat American Public has nat- 
urally dubbed us Philgas Company 
instead of Philfuels Company, our 
former corporate name. 

“Not being a stubborn bunch of 
mules, we decided it would be 
much easier to let people call us 
Philgas Company than to ask a 
large majority of them to say 
Philfuels Company. 

“The tail (a product) wagged 
the dog (the company)—so that’s 
why we’re Philgas Company now! 

“The same company... the 
same personnel ... the same ad- 
dress—just a new name.” 


Blaine & Hopkins, New 


Cleveland Business 
Perry Blaine, formerly with the Amer- 
ican Multigraph Company, and Benton 
Hopkins, of the H. K. Ferguson Com- 
pany, have formed their own advertising 
business at Cleveland under the name of 
Blaine & Hopkins. 


J H. Newmark, Bank Director 


J. H. Newmark, president of J. H. 
Newmark, Inc., advertising, has been 
elected to the board ot directors of the 
Douglaston, N. Y., National Bank. 
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cA “PROPOSAL 


to 


GET TOGETHER 


E want to _ negotiate 

with a small but solid 
New York agency, or a for- 
ward-looking executive who 
would like to join us and 
shoulder part of the load 
which our aggressive, result- 
ful methods have attracted. 


We seek no cash investment; 
neither do we desire to pur- 
chase any accounts receiv- 
able. 


More business is in prospect; 
more manpower is needed. 
Is there a Christian principal 
ready to help build a good 
“middle-size” agency from 
two good small agencies? 
Address “A,” Box 266, 
Printers’ Ink 























keeps its feet on the groun 
be interested in this advertisement. 


Address “Y,” Box 264, Printers’ Ink. 


Ao a couple of years in Europe a 
copywriter, considered a star* by such 
firms as Batten, and Erwin, Wasey, 
wishes to re-enter agency work. If you 
are interested in the very first order of 
brilliant and colorful <oPy which yet 


you should 


*The above advertise- 
ment, including the 
asterisked statement 
has received the ap- 
proval of the presi- 
dents of the com- 
panies mentioned. 
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Depression +- Stimulation = Normalcy 
The Plus factor (sales stimulation) is 
found and named in cerout RS THAT 
MOVE MEN TO ACTIO 

Results under test: Om increase in 
gross returns . . . 208% increase in net 
profits. 
Mailed Without Charge on Letter-Head Request 


ROBERT RUXTON 
10 High Street Boston, Mass. 


Sell your product 
in New England 


Salesman .. . for years N. E. district 
manager for $20,000,000 corporation .. . 
desires to represent manufacturer of 
product sold in drug, grocery or hard- 
ware stores. Knows New England thor- 
oughly and can give 100% 
“U,” Box 262, Printers’ Ink. 


service. 
’ 





WHEN ALL OLD COPY FAILS 
Copy Specialist now offers adver- 
tising managers confidential consul- 
tation by mail to develop successful 
appeal. What's your problem? Suite 
316, Hotel Carteret, New York. 


BINDERS 


To make the files of the Printers’ Ink 
Publications more accessible we sell 
binders at cost. The Weekly holding 
seven to nine copies is $1.25, post- 
paid, and the Monthly holding six 
copies $2.00, postpaid. These binders 
are an attractive addition to any desk 
or library. 


Printers’ Ink Publications 
185 Madison Ave. New York 


OPPORTUNITY 


pn ge ney specializing in 
placing advertising in Foreign Coun- 
tries is desirous of liquidating and 
will dispose of its business. 
Would be valuable to any Domestic 
Agency desiring to mn a Foreign 
Department. Only principals will have 
consideration. 

Address Advertising Agenc 
P. 0. Box 822, City Bn Station, 

New York City 
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Heating Systems Account to 
Sutherland 


The Barnes & Jones Company, Boston, 
heating systems, has appointed the K. R 
Sutherland Company, advertising agency 
of that city, to direct its advertising ac 
count. Business papers and direct mail 
will be used on this account. The ap. 
pointment is effective December 1. 


Clarion Radio Advances 
B. E. Klank 


Bernard E. Klank, for the last year 
and a half director of publicity for the 
Transformer Corporation of merica, 
Chicago, Clarion radio receivers, has 
been appointed advertising and sales pro- 
motion manager of that company. 


Edward Dowden to Join 
Perkins-Goodwin 
Edward Dowden, for seven years pro- 
duction manager of Nation’s Business 
Washington, D. C., on December 1 will 
take over the Southern territory for > 
Perkins-Goodwin Company, New Yo 


manufacturer of paper and pulp. 


E. L. Cord Again Heads 
Auburn 


E. L. Cord, president of the (Cord 
Corporation, has again become president 
of the Auburn Automobile Company, a 
division of the Cord company. He suc- 
ceeds R. H. Faulkner who has headed 
the Auburn company since February. 


Heads Detroit Office, Chicago 
“Journal of Commerce” 


George E. Johnson, for the last six 
years vice-president and general man- 
ager of the Michigan Investor, is now in 
charge of the Detroit office of the Chi- 
cago Journal of Commerce. 


Gets Stogie Account 


M. Marsh & Son, Inc., Wheeling. W 
Va., cigar manufacturer, has appointed 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 
to direct its advertising account. Tht 
Marsh company, established in 1840, is 
the maker of Marsh Wheeling stogies. 


Ralph Williams Joins Krus 


Ralph Williams, formerly productiot 
manager of the Dyer-Enzinger Company, 
Inc., advertising agency, has joined the 
Krus Engraving Company, Milwaukee. 
He will serve as a contact man. 
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mere) GIBBONS «0% CANADA’ 


HALIFAX 
MONTREAL 
CONDON, Eng 


J- J- GIBBONS Limited 


CANADIAN ADVERTISING AGENTS 
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Classified Advertisements 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
DISPLAY CARDS— SILK SCREEN 
pS XERN WILL SHARE) LARGE 
5 , facilities with similar firm 
anxious to reduce overhead. Confiden- 
tial. Box 634, Printers’ Ink. 

WANT ASSOCIATE with some capital 
to joim me in new enterprise in spe- 
cialized advertising field. Sound, proven 
usiness Offering opportunity for large 
profits. Box 637, Printers Ink. 
yur Circulation promotion plan insures 
= wire, a algkeum of $2,000 for 
the next two months, Write fully 
Scholastic Review 
30 Irving Place, New York, N. Y. 


TRADE JOURNAL WANTED— 
Small monthly on reasonable terms. 
All cash for especially attractive 
price. Box 632, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Representatives—New pub- 
et wih concentrated New York 
City circulation is now appointing repre- 
sentatives throughout the country, corre- 
spondence invited. Scholastic Review, 30 
Irving Place, New York, N. Y 

oman WANTED 

Creative Printing Organization 

An unusual opportunity is presented to 
responsible creative organizations to be- 
come associated with an old established 
printing firm doing a good grade of com- 
mercial and direct mail printing. Box 
641, Printers’ Ink. 

CLEVELAND REPRESENTATIVE 
Fourteen years’ experience covering Ohio, 
Michigan and western Pennsylvania. moe 
resenting one trade publication. Would 
like to represent an additional good es- 
tablished publication in above territory. 
Sales reco and reference furnished. 
Box 630, Printers’ Ink. 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 


Specializing in Advertising Personnel 
Executives, craftsmen, juniors, secretaries, 
clerical. Personal attention to all place- 
ments by Elizabeth Muncy for 10 years in 
charge of employment bureau for AAAA. 


Muncy Placement Service 


Caledonia 5-2611 ‘ 
280 Madison Avenue, New York City 


For over thirteen (13) years we 
have successfully served General 
Managers, Sales Managers, Adver- 
tising Managers, we Man- 
agers, Comptrollers, Treasurers and 
other $5,000.00 to $50,000.00 men. 

Je can p you, too. This is a 
NATIONAL INSTITUTION, but 
we do not discuss our work by 
correspondence. We want to see 
the men we accept as clients be- 
fore offering our services to them. 
INDIVIDUAL. CONFIDENTIAL, 
Jacob Penn, Inc., 535 Fifth Ave- 
nue, cor. 44th Street, New York. 



































HELP WANTED 


ADVERTISING SALESMAN with suc- 
cessful experience in selling outdoor, car 
card or publication space, to sell new 
media of advertising. Commission. Big 
earning possibilities. Permanent connec- 
tion. Write Mr. Reister, 43 Worth 
Street, New York City. 


EXPERIENCED WINDOW DISPLAY 
SALESMAN in New York, Philadelphia, 
Kansas City, Indianapolis, and Minne- 
apolis territories for oil paint process 
house, strongly organized and well recog- 
nized. Liberal commission basis. Chance 
to build a business. Write fully. giving 
experience in detail. Patterson Displays, 
Inc., 1890 E. 40th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Artist available. Experienced as art di- 
rector, visualizer, illustrator; good color- 
ist and figure man; versatile. Have 
worked in high-class studio, agency and 
lithograph house. Box 639, P. I. 


Circulation Manager—Ten years with 
leading trade publishers. Direct mail; 
fulfilment; office management; crew man- 
agement; knows all details subscription 
work. Reasonable salary. Box 633, P. I. 


ADVERTISING MAN desires Chicago 
connection with Advertising Agency, or 
Manufacturer. Five years’ layout, copy, 
and contact experience. Knows printing, 
engraving and art work. Box 631, P. I. 


ARTIST 


Versatile—12 years’ agency and publica- 
tion experience—wants afternoon connec- 
tion. $25.00. Box 638, Printers’ Ink. 


COPY and LAYOUT— yrs.’ exp. plan- 
ning and execution; merchandising and 
sales promotion. Can talk in language 
of consumer or trade. Agency or mfr. 
in Phila. area preferred. Salary won't 
stagger. Box 635, Printers’ Ink. 


TELEPHONE BUSINESS WOMAN 
Soliciting, Contact, Collecting, Voice Per- 
sonality, Broad Background, PRODUCER. 
Expert Salesmanship. Also A-1 Typist- 
Correspondent. Works without supervi- 
sion. Salary and Commission. Chicago 
only. Box 636, P. I., Chicago Office. 


EXPERIENCED sales and advertising 
man; originated and developed Tourist 
Third Travel plan for transatlantic 
steam ship lines; agency experience; 
sales and advertising manager one of 
largest aircraft corporations past four 
years; specialty—sales ideas and direct 
mail. Address Box 640, Printers’ Ink. 


YOU CAN USE THIS MAN 
Research Engineer offers valuable con- 
structive co-operation to manufacturers 
and agencies in planning effective, eco- 
nomical sales or advertising campaigns. 
Exceptionally wide background of basic 
facts and information on industrial, 
technical, trade and consumer markets. 
Compensation, moderate daily fee or by 
arrangement. Box 642, Printers’ Ink. 
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